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CHAPTER L 

A QUIET pair sat in the comfortable li- 
brary of Beech Hall, on an afternoon of a 
damp and somewhat foggy November day. 
Such a day as envelops the distance in a 
white ghostly mist, and bathes the naked 
boughs of the trees in an imperceptible, 
but yet penetrating moisture. Every now 
and then, large drops fell from the eaves 
of the windowsj the accumulation of per- 
h.p, «>me timevand everytliBg reuundrf 
one forcibly of such day 3 "as we frequently 
experience in our damp island. 

VOL. I. 1 



:;: the cravens or beech hall. 

Within, however, in this cosy room, one 
soon forgot the chill and dulness without, 
for the fire burnt brightly, and the curtains 
shone out such brilliant colours, and the 
books looked such pleasant companionship. 

There was no lamp lit : the inmates of 
the room were enjoying the quiet half-hour 
at the time when a whole house seems rest- 
ing awhile from the morning's labours, to 
freshen up for the duties and occupations 
which still remain, ere the night comes 
and calls all to repose. 

Seated near the fire, leaning forward, 
and looking down on a child who knelt 
on the rug, was a young and beautiful 
woman, so young-looking and so grace- 
ful in her figure — which had all the 
fresh charm of youth in its outline^ — that 
you would be surprised to hear she was 
the mother of the little daughter who 
crouched beside her. 

Yet such she was, and a nearer investi- 
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gation of their features showed such re- 
markable similarity, that you could only 
turn from one to the other, and wonder 
which was most winning, which most beau- 
tifiil, the child of seven summers, (ht the 
mother, in her still spring-like perfection. 

Soft hazel eyes, looking calmly and 
sweetly from beneath delicate eyebrows^ 
hair of the rich chestnut, and the slightly 
aquiline nose, were the chief diaracteris- 
tics of the mother and dtdld. The mouth 
of the former was finely cut, with the 
short upper lip disclosing her* white- teeth,. 
The child's wore a different expressi(»i, as 
in repose, it was firmly dosed, and gave 
an air of determination and vigour unusual 
in one so young. 

Five o'clock diimed from the dock on 
the chimney-piece, — 

" Surely papa will be home now,'^ whis- 
pered the moth^, in a slightly anxious 
tone* 
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"Hardly, dear mamma! Don't you re- 
member he said lie should be late to-day; 
and that is the reason he would not take 
Harry?" 

" Ah ! true, dear child, so he did. I 
suppose we must wait with patience a little 
while longer — this hunting is always such 
uncertain work. I quite hate the sound 
of the word ; if it was not for that. Papa 
would always be at home with us, my 
darling; and I do feel so lost and so un- 
settled when he is away," and Mrs. Craven 
gave a sigh, half of impatience, half of 
regret. 

" But, remember, dear mother. Papa says 
he will hunt no more after this season ; so 
we shall be quite happy next year." 

'^ Yes ! yes ! But then, Harry will soon 
be thinking of it ! Already he is more 
than half his time in the stables, and riding 
over the fields, and leaping anything within 
the capabilities of his pony ; it seems bom 
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in the boy : and he is no companion. But 
for you, my little Amy, my little home- 
bird, I know not how I should get through 
these long days — these weary, lonely 
hours ! " and Mrs, Craven stroked fondly 
the upturned, glowing; loving face of her 
little daughter. 

" But when Papa is at home ? — how, 
then, Mamma? Do you care so much for 
the home-bird then?'' 

" Care as much darling, need less ! Papa 
is everything to me ! When he is here I 
think all is as it should be. You know 
he tells me what to do, teaches me, 
directs me, chides me, as I do my little 
girl." 

Amy smiled delightedly. It was plain 
the love shown for her father, by her 
mother, awoke no pang of envy in her 
little heart; she, too, so reverenced this 
head, that she felt all love only his due, 
and she rejoiced in every evidence of it, 
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as a just tribute to much and rare perfec- 
tion ! 

The two fell again into silence, and, un- 
disturbed by sound within the room or 
without, another quarter of an hour passed. 

Then there camera sound of horses' feet 
on the ground, and a loud ring, an almost 
instantaneous opening of the large hall- 
door — as if a servant had been waiting in 
glad hope of admitting a loved and wel- 
come master. 

Mrs. Craven and Amy sprang up and 
hastened to the threshold of the library. It 
opened on the large hall; and in hunting 
costume stood Mr. Craven, handing over to 
his butler his hat, gloves, and whip. 

" Oh I Mr. Craven, how late you are," 
were the first words he heard from his 
beautiful wife, uttered in a plaintive voice. 

"I know I am, dearest ; but we have 
had such a glorious run ! I'll tell you all 
about it ; but first here is Edgar Manly 
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come, and you must give him a wel- 
come 1" 

" Mr. Manly ! you here ? I am glad to 
see you indeed ! How long it i% since you 
have been here, I will not embarrass you 
by saying ! Old friends ought to have de- 
served better treatment at your hands !" 

"You must not be hard on me, Mrs. 
Craven," returned the guest in a low and 
very sweet voice. " You do not know yet, 
eannot tell why I have been away from the 
dear old Hall ; I will tell you perhaps some 
day.'' 

" Well, well ! never mind, now,'' rejoined 
the hearty voice of the good Squire. "Come 
near to the fire, and now you are here, here 
you must stay." 

The whole party entered the library. 
Lamps were brought, and now we can see 
the aspect of the new comers, as well as 
admire more and more the beauty of the 
mother and child, which triumphantly stands 
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9t of additional and more searching 
;han that by which we have hitherto 
I it. 

vovld be a difficult task to find a 
[ovely being than Mrs. Craven ; and 
er countenance was lit up with the 
ing expression of love and welcome 
■ husband, she, indeed, seemed perfec- 
She busied herself about him, and 
a chair nearer the fire, which she 
into a brighter blaze. And this 
1 and beloved husband was not young 
erself : he had passed the prime of 
Dd, was now past his half century, 
[lough hale and hearty, still showed 
ogress of time in his dimmed eyes, 
s thinning hair, which, indeed, was 
gone above his high, well-developed 
id. 

ik, hearty, and loving was his look, 
vatched his wife and little girl ; and 
stretched out his hands to invite the 
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warmth of the blaze, and its light shone on 
his glowing features, he looked the picture 
of a hale " well to do" Country Squire. 

"But you are much too late, Mr. Craven ! 
Why do you always let that horrid fox-^ 
hunting keep you out these long damp 
days ?" (Fancy long damp days proving a 
barrier to the true fox-hunter !) 

" Don't blame me, Mary, blame the fox, 
who had such life, such perseverance, such 
vigour, that he gave us a run — of— how many 
minutes. Manly ? You timed it, I know." 

"Sixty-two, without a check. I don't 
know when I have had such a run," returned 
his friend, " but I am inclined to agree with 
Mrs. Craven. If fox-hunting keeps you from 
such a home as this, and such companions, 
I shall say, as she does, that it must be 
Aomi/." 

" Come, come, don't you be taking sides 
against me. You, too, with your zeal and 
spirit in the chase/' 
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^^ But Ij alas ! have no such home attrac- 
tionSy Mr. Craven ; cannot jSatter myself 
any one cares a button if I am out an hour 
or out a week," rejoined Manly bitterly. 

" Stuff, " cried the Squire heartily. 
" Marry then, my dear boy ! marry, and have 
some one at home to scold you for being 
so late, if you find it likely to be so plea- 
sant to receive an occasional lecture." 

" Anything to find myself missed ! — of 
some interest to some one," sighed Manly; 
" but I am too poor to marry." 

"Too poor! well, with your face and 
figure you might soon win an heiress. Do 
look at him, Mary? Is not he a hand- 
some fellow now, and grown much better- 
looking ?" 

So addressed, pretty Mrs. Craven turned 
towards their visitor, and diverted herself 
for a moment from her satisfied contempla- 
tion of her husband. 

Edgar was indeed, in the true sense of the 
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word, a handsome man. Tall and straight 
as a staff, with features cast in the noblest 
of moulds, a high and broad forehead, luxu- 
riant hair, and a soft smile which lit up 
his eyes as he looked down on his friend's 
wife. But his expression changed; in a 
moment, dark clouds seemed to pass over his 
forehead, and his eyes exchanged their 
pleasing look ; a cold bitter glance shot out 
from under his furrowed brow ; and the face, 
from wearing almost the soft beauty of a 
woman's, became dark and threatening ! 

Mrs. Craven turned away. She was much 
too absorbed in her anxieties for her husband 
to care much how his friend looked. She 
thought him, certainly, handsome. Of that 
there could be no doubt; but with the 
beauty of a dark spirit — so unlike the open, 
joyous, honest look of Mr. Craven ! 

Edgar Manly was Mr. Craven's ward. 
His fitther had left him to the care of his 
early friend, when that friend was little 
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more than eight-and-twenty, the boy being 
then about nine years of age. Edgar's 
father had been a College chum of the man 
whom he so loved and so respected, that 
on his death-bed he charged him with the 
care of his only treasure — his boy. Fondly 
he committed him to his guardianship; 
fervently he thanked him for the many proofs 
of friendship which had emboldened him 
to make this last request ; and when the 
tomb closed over this beloved friend of 
William Craven's, heartily did he welcome 
the forlorn boy to his home. How carefully 
watched and cherished he best could tell, or 
the lad who gradually lost the bitter regret 
for his parent in the affection lavished on 
him by his guardian. A few thousand pounds 
was all that his father had to leave him, but 
Mr. Craven defrayed all the expenses of 
his education out of his own purse, allowing 
the orphan's patrimony to accumulate year 
by year. The boy chose the army for his 
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profession, and when the time came for his 
joining his regiment, he received the fare- 
well of a man who had indeed fully and 
nobly discharged the trust of his dead friend. 
A few years passed, and Edgar returned to 
Beech Hall, to find the old place lovelier 
and brighter by a thousand degrees under 
the sway of his guardian's wife, beiautiful 
Mary Villiers having been installed mistress 
there when in her teens, and her lord 
certainly middle-aged. 

No one could tell how the young man 
took the change ; for his reserve, almost 
amounting to sullenness, wrapped his feelings 
in complete obscurity. He found himself 
second, certainly, in a spot where, from his 
early youth, he had been first. This was 
trying, but a trial which many have to bear ; 
and many do so gladly, if those they love are 
happier for its infliction. But Edgar grew 
moodier and moodier, and, after a short stay, 
he rejoined his regiment abroad, and now 
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had Intt just tetonied, ^' for a Inief time," 
he iaid. 

His gnaidian had been ddi^ted to see 
him, and tmUi to say his tazdy appearance 
at home was more owing to his leisnrelyiide 
back with his ward, going over his adventores 
and entering into his projects, than to the 
Taunted length of his ran. 

^* But where is Harry, Mary ?' 

^^ I fear in the stables. You know he is 
always in and out there. Amy and I see 
nothing of him, and I do wish you would 
think of sending him to school ; it is so bad 
for the boy — this association with all the 
•table men and the hangers-on." 

^^Ohl he'll be a rare fox-hunter some 
day, such a one as his &ther was, before 
he put on the matrimonial chains! Since 
thou he has been but a poor follower of the 
c^haw>!^' 

^^Now« Mr* CraTen, nonsense," pouted 
tht" spoilt wift\ ^^ You know tou hunt as 
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much as is good for you, and remember you 
are getting older — and — " 

"Hush, hush," laughed the Squire ; " don't 
talk of getting old, I beg of you. I never 
felt younger or better in my life-so perhaps 
I may see some of my juniors out yet !" 

"I hope sincerely you may see w^,"' 
rejoined his wife. 

Just at this moment the door burst open 
with a crash, as if the handle had never been 
turned, and in flew a splendid boy of eight 
years of age. 

Long fair curls hung down his back; a 
short black velvet tunic reached his knees, 
and left in full view a pair of sturdy limbs ; 
a collar, open low on the throat, set off the 
beautiful neck and head — and the face wore 
an expression of spirit and determination. 

He threw himself boisterously on his 
&ther, clasping him round the neck, and 
kissing him over and over again. 

" My dear papa, I am so glad you are 
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l>acL Such a dull day as I have had. 
Mamma and Amy moping in the house, 
and no one to play with, and I am not 
to ride with Joe! You'll take me out 
with you to-morrow, won't you, you dear 
darling?" 

" Gently, my man ! You'll strangle me ;" 
and the father held his pretty boy from 
him, and looked at him with pride and 
love. " There, Edgar ; what do you think 
of this youth as an embryo sportsman?" 

Thus addressed, Edgar made some ram- 
bling reply. It seemed he did not eare 
for children — certainly not his guardian's; 
for he held out his hand but coldly to re- 
ceive the offered grasp of the little fellow's. 

Something in his countenance made 
Harry retreat behind his father and watch 
the ward's face with a sort of wonderment. 
Soon he came round to his sister, and sat 
by her on the little stooL 

^^ That's an ugly man,*' whispered he. 
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"Hush ! Harry, don't say so. I think 
him very handsome.'' 

" Do you ? Well, to me, he looks like 
that sly sheep-dog of Joe's fether's in the 
fece." 

Both blushed scarlet as they were asked 
what they were talking about. It was a 
relief to hear the half-hour bell, and to 
assist in the general move and lighting of 
bed-room oandles ; and for once Harry was 
glad to go to bed when his parents went 
to dinner, so that he might not have to 
encounter again the "ugly countenance" of 
Edgar Manly. 

The dining-room cloth was removed, the 
fruit, biscuits, and wine brought round to 
the fireside. 

Mrs. Craven had gone to her nursery, 
and the guardian and ward cosily prepared 
to resume the conversation of the afternoon. 

"But, first tell me, Edgar, how you 
think Mary is looking?" 

TOL. I. 2 
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" Well ; and more loyely than ever, 
sir/' 

" Oh, yes ! lovely I know. But do you 
think her looking happy and content — eh ! 
now?" 

^^ Can you ask, Mr. Gbraven ? She seems 
indeed the picture of happiness and pros- 
perity — and her beautiful children ! How 
fortunate you are, sir ! " 

** Ay ! indeed fortunate ! Who would 
suj^ose that a man in the evening of life 
like myself could have won the treasure I 
did when I brought Mary home here ? I 
could hardly believe my happiness. Daily, 
hourly, do I thank God for the boon. I 
was happy before, Edgar; but it was the 
bliss of blindness — the kind of dark con- 
tent which a mole may be said to feel 
in his subterranean dwelling, ignorant of 
the glorious bounty of Nature above. I 
was happy; but aft^ I married I knew 
indeed what true felicity meant. The price- 
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less blessing she is to me, with her gentle^ 
loving wajrs ; her care of me — ^her old hus- 
band; her devotion to her children — Qod 
bless her ! — God bless her and reward 
her in after years, for throwing so much 
pure brightness on my declining ones ! " 
and the Squire's eyes filled with tears as 
he concluded. 

Edgar's fsLce was difficult to read; his 
eyes were bent on the fire, and his mouth 
sternly compressed. 

"And your brother, sir, is he— forgive 
my asking you — ^is he reconciled to you 
now ?" 

" Bichard ? Oh yes, poor fellow ! I 
think he is all right again now. Yoa 
know he could never bear the idea of my 
fidling into a trap, as he called it ; and 
wh^Q he heard my Mary was only seven- 
teen, he never would believe but I was- 
married for my Hall^ and my three thou- 
sand a-year ! I think he even is now 
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tolerably satisfied, as he sees what a 
good wife and mother she makes. And 
now about yourself, Edgar — I am anxious 
to know about you. Bemember I am 
your father on earth. You owe me 
confidence, my boy, if only for the sake 
of the love I bear still for my dead 
friend. '' 

Edgar moved uneasily on his chair, and 
hastily refilled his glass. 

" Eeally, sir, I have not much to tell — 
and what little is— so— so — " 

''Stay, Edgar,'' seriously rejoined his 
guardian, '' do not trifle with me. As I said 
before, I deserve your confidence. I know 
something is wrong. Your manner is not 
so lively or so imembarrassed as it was. 
Affection is quick to discover these things, 
and that discerning affection I have for you, 
my boy : look on me as indeed your father ; 
tell me what I can do— help with advice, 
money, anything, only tell me ! Let me 
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feel I have the love and confidence of 
your father's son." 

Edgar's countenance softened ; he grasped 
his guardian's hand. 

*^ Dear, good Mr. Craven ! I will indeed 
tell you all ! Oh ! that I could recall a year 
or two of my life ; but it may not be. I am 
in some difficulties, but it is a long story; 
so long, that I would rather enter on it 
to-morrow. I will then, indeed, freely." 

" Thanks, my boy ! To-morrow, then, 
let it be ; in the meantime, what one man 
can do for another, I will do for you. Not 
only because I love you for yourself but 
' because I bear within me the sweet memory 
of your father's dying look, as, with hope 
and trust, he said to me, ^ I leave my only 
child with you, William ; be to him what 
I should have striven to be !'" 

The voice of the Squire trembled as he 
said these last words. He shook his ward 
warmly by the hand, and they both ad- 
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joumed to the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Craven, looking her sweetest and loveliest, 
was awaiting them, with the fragrant ooffee 
steaming on the table. 

Night fell over the landscape, and spread 
a dark cloud over the old Hall. The damp 
still fell and shrouded the trees more and 
more in its cold embrace ; and the dark 
hours sped on, and the faint misty dawn 
at last broke over the scene. One house- 
maid, then another, stole early from their 
rooms, to unclose the shutters, and to 
begin their daily labour. An hour or two, 
and then a shriek loud and piercing rang 
through the house ! such a shriek as ' 
aroused every one, amongst them Edgar 
Manly. 

Following the footsteps of some servants 
he saw hurrying along, he reached the door 
of the Squire's dressing-room. 

There, in his chair, sat, or rather leant, 
his old guardian, peace and calm on his 
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features, but death— •cold death at his 
heart! 

At his feet lay the insensible form of 
Mrs. Craven. 

Edgar gas&ed on, awe-struck and speech«> 
less. 

We may haye been &miliar with death 
in its many visitations, pither, alas ! in our 
immediate home circles, or within the limits 
of our acquaintance, and where we may 
have been comparatively indifferent spec-* 
tators of that ruthless hand which spares 
neither youth nor age, poverty nor riches; 
stiU — still, each recurrence creates the won- 
dering awe in our hearts, the bewilderment 
of feeling, and sometimes of gloomy speeu* 
lation, in our minds ; never ceasing, ever re* 
turning, the one keen self-inquiry, "Where 
is the spirit now ? where is that — that which 
made this form full of life, intelligence, and 
activity ?" 

Those even who dwell with constant, 
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unswerving £uih on the soul's eternal life, 
cannot fitthom or reply to this question of 
the wondering human heart. 

Where is that spirit now ?— in what sphere 
of action, or place of rest and repose? 

And we look and look still on the 
colourless impassive features, whilst the 
silent interrogation beats at our hearts ! 

How this feeling is intensified and 
quickened, those who stand by the couch 
of mddm death know full well ! An hour 
ago, and the veiled eye was sparkling and 
bright in health and vitality, the cheek 
crimson with the fast circulating blood, 
the form all eager and rapid in its move- 
ments. A few short moments of mortal 
agony — a few struggles for the dear life — 
and that which bound body and soul to- 
gether is reft asunder, and one sinks into 
deadly repose and coldest rigidity, and the 
other — ah! where? 
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CHAPTEE II. 

At a breakfast table, dimly and dis-. 
mally lighted by a gas-lamp suspended 
above, sat Eiohard Craven, on this foggy 
morning in November. 

The hour was early, hardly nine, and he 
was making the best use of his time in 
discussing the buttered toast and tea, and 
snatching a hurried look at a fresh, damp, 
copy of the Times^ which lay on one side 
of his plate. 

He vouchsafed no word to his wife as 

she sat meekly and patiently presiding at 

. this gloomy meal. All the notice he took 

of her presence was to hand his emptied 
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cup, and mechanically, with hand out- 
stretched, await its replenishment, his eyes 
meanwhile intent on the columns of the 
paper. 

Bichard Craven was but a year younger 
than his brother, the Squire of Beech Hall, 
and having received but a younger son's por- 
tion, had worked up his way to comfort, indeed 
afiBluence. But the toil of money-making 
had narrowed his mind and his heart, had 
bent his shoulders and farrowed his brow, 
and robbed the features of that look which 
once had made him the image of his only 
brother. 

His eye was keen, and shot eager, watch* 
fill looks from under the projecting brows 
— so pale too, and thin, and aged he 
was, that no one could believe that he 
was junior to the Squire. 

He had married a wife, he used to say, 
obedient and humble - minded — just the 
woman to look after the household details 
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— ^to r^Dbder a fidthfol account of the week's 
expenditure, when asking for the cheque 
to defray it — ^and to keep yigOant watch 
over the butcher, baker, and grocer, and, 
above all, to keep in check the depreda- 
tions (under the head of perquisites) of 
the cooks, those beings of much subtlety 
and exceptional honesty, who abound in 
wicked London! 

She was a good mother too, and though 
her husband would as soon have asked 
her advice or sought her counsel on any 
subject rising above the weekly books or 
the colour of a new carpet, as he would 
have consulted his errand-boy in the city, 
yet, for all that, she was a truly good 
woman, and her children looked up to her 
with a fondness and respect which, if 
closely questioned, might have been found 
wanting in their feelings towards their 
fitther. 

And so she patiently sat, watching 
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Bichard Craveiiy and pushing the toast to- 
wards him, or handing him, silently and 
nnthanked, the eggs and mutton-chops. 

He had a very good appetite, and he 
sat on and on ; the dull, dark, most mi- 
serable fog proving no deadener to his 
spirits, whatever it may have done to his 
companion. 

The misery, the hopeless gloom of a Lon- 
don fog ! — ^the yellow, impenetrable mass ! — 
wrapping alike every form in indistinct- 
ness, and the spirits in depression? 

^^ Jane/' at last ejaculated fiichard 
Craven, "where is Charles? Why, it's 
nine o'clock. It really is too bad. That 
lad will never have business-like hours. 
He will be utterly ruined if he stays 
longer here." 

" Bemember he was up very late, copy- 
ing those papers for you," ' mildly rejoined 
the wife ; " indeed I heard him about long 
after you were asleep." 
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" Nonsense, my dear ; what if he was ? he 
is young and sturdy. What would he do 
if he were, like me, obliged to be in the 
City at an early hour-^nolens volens — up 
late or to bed early ? Don't tell me — he is 
an idle fellow;'' and the father took up 
angrily his paper, which he rustled fiercely 
as he turned from the engrossing money 
article to one of the leaders. 

Mrs. Eichard did not answer — indeed 
she" was far too wise ever to beard the lion, 
for, uncontradicted, and his will ever im- 
disputed in his domestic circle, he had 
become a tyrant of the most complete order, 

« 

listening to no reason, hearing no excuses, 
and ruling his house, indeed, with a cold, 
iron rule. 

" Here, Jane, look at this ; young Manly, 
my brother's ward, come home ! here it 

is, ^ Captain Manly, H.M.'s , on leave 

for six months.' That was a precious piece of 
foolery of the Squire's ! Not content with 
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giving tho lad a good education, and spend- 
ing hundreds, but he must needs go and 
buy his commission, and present it to him 
on his birthday. Pshaw ! such sentimen- 
tality makes me sick. It is folly, unreality, 
and just like William. Always for giving 
whatever he can, and never thinking he can 
do enough for people he takes a fancy to ! 
Then that poor weak wife of his, with her 
little aflfectation of childishness and help- 
lessness 1 It really made me swear at the 
Ilall the other day, to see her run down the 
steps and throw her arms round his neck, 
and kiss him like a great child, and before 
the groom. If a woman was to insult me 

in such a way, I'd " 

He stopped to look up at the window as 
a violent knocking was heard at the door, 
* and meek Mrs. Bichard smiled at the 
idea of her ever dreaming of taking such 
a liberty with wiry, hard, money-making 
Eiohard Craven. 
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Mr. Craven's faoe looked fiercely and 
angrily over the paper at his servant, who 
entered the room at this moment bearing 
in his hand a letter.. 

^^ Who is that at .the door, Martin ? How 
dare they knock and ring here, as if it 
was a public house?" 

^^ A telegraphic messi^, sir ; the man 
begs this to be signed, and as quickly as 
possible." 

Bidiard Craven looked eagerly and 
curiously at the paper, but he would not 
sacrifice his dignity before his servant. 

^^ As soon as possible, indeed ! — s^id the 
fellow in here.'' 

A common porter made his appearance^ 
hot and weary ; he had evidently sped 
quickly with his errand. 

^^ I'd have you to know, sir, that I'U have 
no man making the disturbance you have 
done at my door; what do you mean by this 
impertinence ?" 
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^^I'm sure I aak your pardon, sir, but 
the clerk of the Telegraph said I was to 
come off as quickly as I could, and if the 
&mily wer*n't up I was to knock and ring 
untU I roused 'em somehow ; the message 
was pertickler, he said." 

'^Not up, indeed! what does the clerk 
suppose ? and what hours does he keep 
himself, I wonder ! Well, here's the paper 
signed, and here's the money, — ^now go.'' 

" Ar'n?t there no answer, sir ? '' rejoined 
the man, as he ran his practised eye oyer 
the few silver coins on the table. 

<<Ah ! to be sure ; there may be an 
answer. Wait outside, and I will tell 
you*" 

The man left the room, and Martin was 
ready outside to hear from him what the 
wonderM news was; but the porter could 
toll him nothing but that it was an urgent 
case, he belioTod* So both waited as near 
the dining-room door as they oould, ready 
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to hear the first summons, or perhaps the 
secret itself. 

Mrs. Craven, meanwhile, looked anx- 
iously at her husband and the paper, 
which he was proyokingly deliberate in 
opening. 

Yague fears and unformed dreads op- 
pressed her. There is something so wildly 
terrible and bewildering in the sight of 

the mysterious packet a message by 

Telegraph ! — the speed with which it has 
flown over hundreds (may be) of miles, on 
its errand of sorrow and dismay — ^heedless 
of distance, like the lightning itself, it 
cleaves the air, and oft-times carries desola- 
tion to the spot to which it is directed. 
80 Mrs. Craven watched her husband with 
a fearful, trembling, anxious look. 
. She saw him glance over the message — 
look horrified — again read it over — and, 
bewildered and helpless, turn with the 
paper extended in his hand towards her. 

Toil. I. 3 
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'^ Qood heavens ! Bidiard, what is it ?-^ 
how dreadful you look — ^what has hap- 
pened?*' 

No answer. The pale lips refused to 
frame a reply ; he could only point to the 
characters. 

There she read :-^^ Your presence is 
requested immediatdy at Beedi Hall.— 
Your brother is no more. 

^^ From Edgar Manly to Bidiard Craven." 

'^ Oreat Heaven! " ejaculated she. — 
^^Bichard, my poor husband, your only 
brother ! '' 

But Richard Gnrea was still speech*^ 
less. His &ce looked ghastly under the 
dim light of the lamps, and his frame 
trembled in the diair in^to which he had 
thrown himself. No word could he uiAex 
— he looked wholly stunned and stricken. 
'His wife hurried to him, untied his neck- 
cloth, and chafed his hands ; eomforting 
him as woman can, and letting him know 
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— stem, cold man as he was — tiiat, though 
he had lost one he loved, a dearer and 
tenderer tie survived still. 

She became at last frightened at his ap- 
pearance, and apparent insensibility. 

Ske ran hastily to the door and opened 
it straight on the expectant Martin. 

^^ Bun upstairs, and beg Mr. Charles to 
come here directly. Say his father has bad 
news, and wishes to see him instantly I " 

Martin flew up the dark stairs, and she 
returned to the suflSerer. 

^^ Dear Biohard, dear husband, speak one 
word ! You frighten me. Don't look in 
that horrid way, my dear, dear husband ! " 

He slowly turned his head towards 
her; he stretched out his hand for the 
fatal paper ; she, glad even to see him 

« 

thus far revived, eagerly handed it to 

him. He words, " Your brother," — ^the 

dear, cherished, familiar title caught his 

eye. It awoke in his hardened heart vi- 
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flionfl of the past — ^ihe blessmg of the tie 
now gone on this eartih: he had no bro- 
ther now ! Thick clouds of desolation 
and grief gathered round his soul — such 
clouds as we have most of us felt collect- 
ing and fEilling dead and dull, at one time 
or another, in our life-time! 

The hard man of the world melted at 
the sight of the words, "Your brother!" 
He bowed his head on his hands. His 
frame shook with sobs, and the tears, in 
torrents, forced themselves through his 
fingers, and fell on his knees. 
. His wife clung to him and wept with 
him. 

At this moment Charles came hurriedly 
into the room. 

At the unusual sight of his parents, 
thus moved, he stood aghast. IN'ot from 
the time he was a child until now had 
he seen his father moved to tears. The 
sight rendered him motionless. 
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His mother perceived him standing 
there. She left the side of her weeping 
husband, and hurriedly approached her 
son with the paper. 

"Go into the next room, Charlie: read 
this. Tour father is better now, and he 
will be better alone. Stay I Give this 
message to the porter." 

She looked anxiously at her husband. 
It was evident she could not consult him 
noWj so she took on herself to pen a hur- 
ried line to say they would be down at 
Beech Hall that day. This she gave the 
mau, who went off, and then she returned 
to the dim-lit dining-room, and the man 
there, grieving over his first loss on earth 
that he could remember! 

Charles stole into the back room. One 
glance had assured him of the loss of his 
tuicle. 

He, too, was stimned and bewildered. 
His uncle, looking so strong, young, and 
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healthfol in his Iiappy country home, struck 
down so suddenly ! 

The youth shed tears of horror and 
grief. He loved his uncle, for he had 
received from his kindly, generous nature 
many a token of love and consideration* 

What wonder, then, that this fatal news 
brought sorrow and anguish to his young 
heart? 

Charles was but sixteen, and his delicate 
appearance made him seem younger stilL 

A loving, affectionate nature was his ; a 
spirit of such docility and meekness that 
his father never found a chance of his will 
being disputed, or his wisdom questioned 
,(at least openly), by his boy. He partook 
of the^ gentleness of his mother's character, 
but a keen observer could detect at times 
a quickness and decision in his manner 
and opinions, which betokened great supe- 
riority of mind. 

He bowed with submission to his father, 
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but looked on bis motber witb the deepest 
tesdemoss aud affection. His sister, two 
years younger than himself, was now at 
school, sent there by the fiat of Bichard 
CravOTi, silently acceded to by his wife, but 
not the less repugnant and distressing to her. 

Charles was roused from his reverie by 
his mother. 

" Tour father will wish you to get ready 
to go with him to Beech Hall immediately ; 
so haste, my boy. The brougham will be 
here shortly." 

" And you, mother ?" 

^' Oh, I remain at home. Your father 
thinks I had better be here, though I 
would fain have been with poor Mary at 
this sad hour of her life, and hdped to 
comfort her, if comfort there is to be had 
from mortal source.'' 

"Surely, does not my father see this?" 

" No, dear, and I suppose he knows best. 
So, as I said before, make haste. I shall 
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put up your father's things ; you go pack 
yours. Poor Bichard! it is a great blow 
to him. I think he loved his brother 
deeply, though latterly estranged some- 
what through his marriage, which he 
thought so imprudent." 

" But which turned out so happily." 

"Yes, thank God! Now cpme, my dear 
boy, do not let its delay." 

The son was ready to the moment in the 
dining-room, when his father entered it. 

He silently extended his hand to Charles, 
but turned away his face. In silence 
they took leave of Mrs. Craven ; in silence, 
unbroken by them, drove through the dark 
lamp-lit streets, entered the railway station, 
and, amidst the wild sounds of the hurry- 
ing to and fro on the platform, the shriek- 
ing of the engines, all rendered more be- 
wildering by the dense fog, they slid 
from the station, and in a few minutes 
passed from the gloom, into comparative 
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Kght, and in half an hour were breathing 
the fresh country air, through which the 
sun was shedding his rays, unobscured 
and undimmed. 

Beech Hall was not very far from London. 
It seemed miraculous to Charles how they 
reached the termination of their journey so 
soon. 

The mind deeply pre-occupied is uncon- 
scious of time. "When one lives in mo- 
ments of the past, those now present 
speed away, uncared for, unnoticed. 

They drove, still in silence, up the Beech 
Avenue. Mr. Craven, who had until then 
been gazing listlessly on the landscape, 
now closed his eyes, and bent his head. 

He was again in the scenes of his child- 
hood ; but the companion of that child- 
hood, where was he now? 

For the time, the remaining brother 
felt how shadowless are the objects to 
which he had directed his energies, and 
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devoted his thou^teu What would it matter 
now how he had toiled and laboured for his 
rioheBy if he were to change places with 
the brother who no longer moved master 
of those broad lands? 

Time must come to him, when the world 
shall lose its imagined realities, and when 
they shall disappear, as faint and flitting 
as the morning mists which are scattered 
before the rising sun ! 

For awhile, therefore, Bichard Craven 
had regained his better self. The bandage 
had for a time fallen from his eyes, and 
he saw dearly. 

The carriage drove up to the door, and 
Edgar Manly appeared on the steps. Pale 
and agitated he stood, whilst Bichard 
Craven alighted and hurriedly acknowledged 
his presence — ^hastening then into the house, 
which still bore the marks of the conster- 
nation and horror of the inmates. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

BiCHABD CsAYEN, following the impulse 
of custom, walked straight mto the li- 
brary. 

In his father's time, this had always 
been the fayourite room for the family. 
Here the master had his study table, and 
wrotQ his letters on one side of the ample 
fire-place ; on the other sat the mistress 
with her work-basket and flower Tase — 
the children occupying small chairs on 
the hearth-rug. 

This custom had not been departed from 
under the dynasty of William Craven ; and 
the comfortable oak-fiimished apartment, 
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with its pleasant rows of yolumes here 
and there, between the windows, or on 
each side of the chimney, was the place 
of general resort. 

So Bichard Craven walked into it, leaving 
Manly and his son still in the Hall, hold- 
ing a whispered colloquy with the old 
butler. 

They all three followed the form of the 
surviving brother with earnest eyes. Not 
one of them had ever seen the cold busi- 
ness man so strangely moved — strangely it 
seemed to them, for his ways had been 
ways of hardness and severity; and no 
emotion awaking sympathy had ev^r soft- 
ened the wrinkled and care-worn face. 

Eichard Craven closed the door behind 
him, and stood alone in the darkened room. 

The terror and shock of the morning 
had interfered with all the household ar- 
rangements. The house-maid had not been 
in the room, save hurriedly to throw 
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o!pen the shutters ; and then, recalling 
the custom, to draw down the window 
blinds. 

The tables and chairs stood as on the 
night before. The very arm-chair in which 
the Squire had reposed after his day's 
sport was comfortably drawn to the fire, 
and beside it lay the paper, and on 
that the spectacles, with the slides up- 
turned, as if but a moment before placed 
there. 

. Simple every -day arrangements like 
these, viewed as the brother viewed them, 
startle one by their recalling so vividly the 
actual presence of those with whom they 
are connected. 

From his morning reverie he was aroused 
by the entrance of his little niece. 

She stole quietly to the chair on which 
he had thrown himself, and laid her little 
cold white hand on his. 

He started, looked at the orphan, and 
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hid hiB &ce, whilst sobs shook him re- 
peatedly. 

^^ Dear uncle Eichard, don't cry so. Tell 
me, do tell me, is my papa really dead? 
Mamma won't let us into her room, and 
nurse says I am not to ask questions." 

" Don't— don't— chfld. Go away ! Go 
away!" 

"But, tell me, is he gone away — really 
gone away ? Oh, uncle, please one word." 

Aroused by her distress, the uncle looked 
up ; his haggard £Etce, down which the 
tears were running, showed too clearly 
to the quick and sensitive child that 
such grief could not be without a deep 
cause. 

" Yes, it is true ; your father is gone ! 
my brother, my only brother ! oh ! my 
God ! " 

Some moments passed in Eolenoe un- 
broken but by the sobs of the bereaved 
child and brother. 
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A gentle step stole in — a gentle hand was 
laid on the little girl's should^, and she 
looked up to see her cousin Charles by her 
side. 

^^Come out with me, poor little one, 
and tell me all about it You look so pale 
and so sorry. Come with me, and don't 
sorrow for your fsither, darling ; he is 
gone to a happy, peaceful land." 

The soft voice, the loving, pitying gaze, 
filled the child's heart with wondrous com- 
fort. She followed him away from the 
dark room and the bowed figure, into the 
haU, and away towards the nursery, where 
they found Harry in uncontrollable grief, 
refusing to be comforted, and calling fran- 
tically on his ^^dear papa" to come back 
again! 

The hours passed; at last the butler 
looked into the library. "No message from 
the widow to her brother-in-law ! Shut 
up in her room, with door double-locked 
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and bolted, which she refused even to 
open though implored by the gentle voice 
of her little girl, she passed the first mad- 
dening, bewildering moments of sudden 
bereavement : realizing at one moment 
the dread truth; at another conjecturing 
if it really could be so, that he, her 
husband, her stay, her comfort, was gone ! 
Gone, leaving her, helpless and forlorn, to 
struggle with a hard and weary world ! 

The traveller, on his way, at times enters 
on an arid and dreary scene. Hot and 
mournM plains lie stretched before him. 
Ko shade — ^no comfort ! His path lies 
straight through this — he must enter on 
it, follow it ; rocks impenetrable and im- 
passable seem to shut in the dismal ho- 
rizon. He lives in the present — ^he sees 
only the desolate present. He cannot pierce 
those barriers yet, which hem in his course 
— dreams not of the verdure, and beauty, 
and freshness which await him when he 
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has crossed the plain of sorrow and hope- 
lessness! 

Such ate the thoughts of the many who 
enter on the sorrowing journey. They 
look for no peace or happiness. They are 
surrounde4 with all that is most gloomy 
and hopeless. But the day comes when 
they have travelled the weary, bitter path, 
and life again opens on them, with some 
return of joy and encouragement. 

But Mr. Craven had remained all this 
time unsummoned by his sister-in-law; 
but he did not look for it, and cared les8« 
The butler came to bring him a glass of 
wine and biscuits, of which he partook 
sparingly. 

^^ Atwood ! tell me about this awful 
event. What was it ? I have not had 
courage yet to ask." 

Atwood had been years in the family. 
He loved the ^^ boys,"' as he still called 
them, with fondness, and he was cut to 

TOL. I. 4 
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the heart at this event, and sorrowed to 
see the sorrow of "Master Eichard." 

" Well, Mr. Bichard, it is indeed both 
awfdl and dreadful ; but if there was a 
man ready to go — ^ready to meet his judge, 
dear Mr. William was, sir.'' 

" But one word," broke in Mr. Bichard ; 
" had he not had some previous illness-r- 
some warning?'' 

Atwood, in all his grief, was pleased at the 
opportunity of talking ; so began at once a 
narrative, most of which was real, though part 
. of it was somewhat exaggerated, but inter- 
spersed with conversations and remarks with 
his fellow-servants, slightly irrelevant, and 
with which we can, therefore, dispense. 

" Yes, sir. He had a warning some 
nine months gone. It was somehow this: 
I was in the pantry cleaning the best side 
dishes — for we were to have some grand 
hunting folks a-stopping here — ^Well, sir! 
< I was rather by way of being down on 
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Thomas, and was a-blowing of him up a 
bit, when the Ubrary beU rang tremenjus ! 
Thomas, glad I think to be away with me 
and my jobation, jumped up, quicker than 
he generally does, and slipped on his coat, 
and was off to answer it. In three minutes 
he came down again, looking scared. ^ What 
is the matter, Thomas — ^have you seen a 
hobgoblin ? ' says I. * No, . Mr. Atwood, 
but master's looking dreadful, and can 
hardly speak. I think I heard him say, 
"Atwood," so I said, "Yes, sir," * and I 
think you'd better go at once. He fright- 
ened me, his looks do, surely.* '^ 

Mr. Bichard was looking intently at the 
old butler as he proceeded.' 

"Well, Mr. Eichard, I runs up, to be 
sure, never stopping to put on my coat, 
like Thomas, and when I gets up, there 
was Mr. William, sir, to be sure, looking 
awful ! His face was quite ashy, and he 
had both his hands clasped oyer his left 
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nde ; great drops stood on his forehead, 
and he moaned and moaned, enough to 
break one's heart to hear him. ^ My dear 
Master/ says I, ^ what is the matter ?' He 
pointed to a little bottle on the table, 
taking his hand from his side for a moment* 
I went to it, and on taking it up I saw 
written on the label, * 12 drops to be taken in 
a glass of water.' I ran for the water, — mixed 
it, and gave it. He soon got better then, 
and lay down on the leathern sofa. When he 
quite came to, he was laughing at me for 
looking so frightened ; but just then we 
heard my mistress's voice calling to Miss 
Craven, and he held up his hand for me 
to shut the door. This I did, and then he 
says, ^Atwood, I was only a little faint; 
say nothing to my wife ; ' and I turned 
away, not thinking it was so very bad, 
as he made so light of it. But he died, 
Mr. Bichard, of that complaint, I'm sure- 
something of the heart, I know." 
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"Doubtless, doubtless," rejoined Mr, 
Richard, "and the — the body, have you 
seen it? Does it look calm? — as if the 
death-struggle had not been protracted or 
very agonising?" 

" I have seen it, sir ; it looks so peacefiil, 
so happy, and so life-like.'' 

" I should like once more to look on 

« 

his face, " murmured the brother ; " but 
Mrs. Craven, Atwood ?" 

" She is in her own room, sir, and has 
not left it since the time Mr. Manly 
carried her into it this morning, and my 
poor master is laid on your honoured 
father's bed, sir." 

" Then go on ; I will see him once again. 
I hope no one will be there." 

" No one, sir ; I have the key of the 
room; see here." 

Through the dull darkening passages, 
in the dull November afternoon, stole the 
two men— Atwood going before. As he 
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passed the stairoase windows, the Hght 
gleaming on his white hair, close behind 
him followed Eichard Craven, with bowed 
head, and uncertain, faltering footsteps, up 
the silent, silent staircase ; and, crossing 
the dark galleries, the old man stopped 
before a door. 

How Bichard Craven's heart fell and 
fluttered, as he heard the key turned in 
the lock, and saw the dim room, lighted 
by one large window, and near it the huge 
bed, hung with dark curtains and massive 
festoonings of ancient date. 

The curtains were drawn back to their 
widest extent, the windows open, and the 
air coming in raw and cold. 

Bichard paused on the threshold ; he 
signed Atwood to leave him. The old 
butler, going to the bed-side and unveiling 
a cold, still face, and gazing on it for a 
moment with an earnest tender look, 
obeyed the sign, and the human forms of 
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the brothers were once more together. The 
real, life-giving, immortal spirit of one, 
gone away from this world for ever; but 
how near it, who can tell? 

Kichard, with hesitating steps, advanced 
to the bed. One moment, and he was by 
his brother's side. 

The first time he could remember when 
that mouth gave no answering smile to 
his, when that brother's hand was cold 
and irresponsive in his grasp ! 

That face, too, how life-like and &miliar 
it looked ! the healthy, ruddy hue not yet 
quite gone, and the smile still lingering 
on the frank open countenance. 

For a moment Eichard looked to see 
the breathing of that form, so impossible 
did it seem to him that anything looking 
so fresh, so frill of vitality, was indeed a 
mass of clay, unmoved by feeling of 
physical or mental pain — that it was in- 
capable of being again worked on by 
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human sorrow or by bodUy anguish. In 

love and tender memory, Bichard bent to 

kiss the pale forehead. 

Alas ! the dead coldness testified but 

too truly that only the inanimate body 

was here — the spirit, so tender, loving, 

and beloved, was fled and gone ! 

Poor Bichard sank on his knees, and 
in agony grasped the cold hand of his 
brother. 

Again, visions of youth, and innocence, 
and happiness, shared by them together, 
broke oa his mind; and if ever tears were 
shed in memory of those early days of 
childhood, truly and sincerely, they were 
by him. Such tears are daily, hourly, 
wept by thousands. Maybe they give 
place almost immediately to thoughts of 
the liTorld, ^nd our old train of ideas; 
but they are not shed in vain. It is 
soq[lethi^g if one can reclaim even those 
few moments from the hurrying, restless 
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rapidity of our earthly career. To some 
they are the immediate commencement of 
a holier and better life. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Mes. Craven still continued in her room, 
deaf alike to the entreaties of her children 
for admission, and to the messages of con- 
dolence and good-will from her brother-in- 
law. 

Her mother, still living, had been sent 
for, and her illness from an attack of 
rheumatic gout alone prevented her at once 
being at the Hall. 

She wrote a very characteristic note to 
her bereaved daughter, bewailing the loss 
of so good and tender a husband, but 
trusting that with such goodness and mch 
tenderness he had been duly careful for 
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the future of his beloved wife, — ^her dear 
and afflicted child ! 

What this dear daughter thought of her 
mother's letter, no one knew. She kept 
to her room, and in silent, hopeless grief 
received the sympathy of those around her, 
who could only send messages or notes, 
for no one would she see. 

At last the day arrived when the good, 
kind Squire's mortal remains were to be 
laid in the vault of the Cravens, in the 
parish church. 

Qnite early in the morning the dread pre- 
parations commenced. The door was guarded 
by two sable-robed mourners; the old Hall 
was hung in black ; and the tenants (who were 
to carry their master's coffin to its resting- 
place) mournfully and silently awaited their 
summons in the servant's hall. 

Kichard Craven, his son, and Edgar Manly, 
were at breakfast in the dining-room, all 
cold, dark, and cheerless as it was. 
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^'Haye you seen or heard anything of 
Mrs. Craven ?" began Edgar Manly, after a 
long panse. 

^^Not a word have I heard from her, 
poor woman/' sighed Bichard Craven, with 
an unwonted gentleness of tone and look. 

"I did,'' interrupted Charles; "I saw 
her in the passage. She had been to the 
room where — ^where " he hesitated. 

His £ither hid his face behind the paper 
he had taken up. 

^* And how did she seem ? Do tell me," 
said Edgar, hurriedly. 

^^ Poor thing ! she looked sadly white and 
wan ; but Amy tells me she was with her 
all the morning, and, once this last scene 
over, I hope, I trust she may rally." 

" Poor Mary ! The poor children !" sighed 
Bichard Craven. 

The ceremony was over. The grave was 
left to its deep and solemn loneliness and 
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repose, and the last loiterer had goae slowly 
and thoughtfully to his home. 

The mourning guests were assembled in 
the dining-room, and the process of read- 
ing the will was now about to be oom^ 
menced. 

Eichard Craven sat nearly at the head 
of the table, and by his side the wonder- 
ing Harry. 

Lower down was Edgar Manly, and some 
few Mends made up the party, with the 
addition of the lawyers. 

After all were duly arranged, the soli- 
citor opened the paper. It seemed very 
short, and not like the parchment docu- 
ments usually produced on such occasions. 

Mr. Hindon, the family lav^yer, premised, 

^'This paper, gentlemen, was delivered 
into my hands by the late Mr. Craven, in 
the year 18 — , on the first day of March, 
now nearly four years since. I attested it, 
and with me a friend who is now present^' 
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Eichard Craven bowed, and the lawyer, 
adjusting his spectacles, and clearing his 
voice, commenced : 

"To my beloved wife, Mary Craven, I 
give and bequeath all my estates, including 
Beech HaU, and my farms in this county 
and in Leicestershire, and all my jewels, 
plate, carriages, books, and all other my 
personal property, during sueh time as she 
remains single and unmarried; and after 
her death to such person as she shall, by 
deed or will, appoint — ^my belief being that 
such a power resting in her hands will be 
productive of good to her children, and 
if she shall make no such appointment, 
then to my son Harry and his family. 

"My will is, however, that if my said 
wife shall marry again, she shall lose all 
interest whatever in the said estates and 
property, which shall in that case and there- 
upon go to my said son, Harry, and his 
children, as though my said wife were 
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dead without making any such appoint- 
ment; and instead thereof, she shall re- 
ceive the sum of £10,000 out of my said 
estates, by sale or mortgage ; also £10,000 
to be raised in Uke manner for my daughter 
Amy. 

"I appoint my wife qple executrix and 
trustee of this my will. If, however, my 
said wife marry again, she shall cease to 
be a trustee — and my brother, Bichard 
Craven, shall hold the estates and property 
in trust for my son Harry, should my said 
son be under the age of twenty-one years. 

" I also appoint my said wife and Edgar 
Manly, of the — Eegiment, guardians of 
my children, believing that the latter, re- 
memberii^ the trust I received from his 
father, will be to them a faithful guide and 
help in life. 

(Signed) "William Craven." 

A silence, deep and solemn, fell on the 
group, as the lawyer concluded. 
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It would be difficult to paint the ez- 
piessioii of sarpneey almost horror, on the 
countenance of the brother: not a word did 
he utter. He only stead&stly regarded the 
features of the lawyer, who was now gathw- 
ing together his papers, and preparing to 
rise. 

He glanced at Mr. Craven, and passed 

down to Edgar Manly the letter enclosed 
in the envelope with the will. 

They rose from the table, and all left 
the room, whispering to each other, save 
Mr. Hindon (the lawyer) and Bichard 
Craven. 

They drew near the fire, and at last 
broke silence, — 

"Pray, Mr. Hindon, had you any idea 
of the nature of my brother's will ? " 

"None whatever, I do assure you; and 
surprised and annoyed I am, sir ! I say, 
justly, too, as I have been the professional 
friend and adviser of your family for many 
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yeaiB. I was merely required by Mr. Craven 
to witness his signature to the paper, and to 
attadi my own. I confess^ Mr. Bichard, I 
think it a most nnfortonate affidr, and I do 
deprecate the habit of this amateur will- 
making. It is most irregular, and im- 
proper, and — ^and — — " 

'^ Stay, Hindon ! I cannot understand 
it. Of course Mrs. Craven was well aware 
of all this ! William must have been over- 
persuaded by her. He always was infa- 
tuated to the last degree by her. But it is 
a cruel and unjust thing, surely, to those poor 
children to place their fortunes entirely in 
the hands of a woman — and '' 

^^And one between you and me, Mr. 
Bichard, not over-burdened with sense.'* 

"Is there nothing — ^no informality in. 
the will which might give us a handle, 
at ail events, to modify it?'' 

"None whatever," returned the lawyer, 
carefully turning over the paper; "it is a 

TOL. I. i 
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very un-buedness like a£Gair, but answers 
the purpose fiilly for which it was intended. 
Beech Hall, and all his estates, are now hers, 
and hers alone, without a shadow of doubt." 

^^ Gfood Heav^ ! and she may leave it as 
she chooses — my unfortunate, infatuated 
brother to be cajoled and hoodwinked by 
a woman like that, with a pretty &ce and 
nothing more." 

'^ Cajoled and hoodwinked indeed I " 

<^What is to be done ? You must see 
Mrs. Craven, and inform her, I suppose. 
You had better do it at once, Hindon." 

^^ I hardly think I am the proper person, 
with you here, Mr. Bichard. She will natu- 
rally turn now to you for comfort and advice." 

^^ Turn to me, indeed I " rejoined Eichard, 
with a bitter contemptuous look. ^^A 
woman who settled things so well for her- 
self will need no one's comfort or advice. 
I always had a misgiving of her and her 
designing mother. Weak though some 
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people may be, they still have a good share 
of cunning when needs be. I shall not be 
able to face her, feeling as I do. No, 
Hindon, you must see her." 

And so it was arranged, and with hurried 
steps Richard Craven strode the long room, 
awaiting the reply to the message sent to 
inform Mrs. Craven that it was necessary 
the lawyer should see her. 

At last it came. " Mrs. Craven was still 
very unwell: feared it was impossible to 
see Mr. Hindon ; but if her brother would 
await her in the breakfast-room, she would 
come down in five minutes." 

" So you see you must take it on your- 
self, Mr. Eichard ; but pray be gentle, she 
may, after all, have been in the dark as 
much as ourselves." 

" Pshaw ! in the dark, indeed ! Very 
well ; I will see her. Eemain here, will you, 
Hindon? and be iu readiness if I want you.'' 

And so, steeling his heart against the 
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newly made widow, the dearly loved of his 
dead brother, Biohard Craven passed to the 
breakfast-room. 

He had not long to wait. 

Mary Craven, in her black dress and her 
widow's cap, entered falteringly. She ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand to her 
brother-in-law. Not a step did he take 
forward to meet her. He was unmoved at 
the sight of her pitiful, tear-stained face, 
from which the hair had been entirely 
withdrawn, and round which was set close 
the cap which proclaimed her alone in 
the world, her support and comfort gone ! 

Not he ! his thoughts dwelt alone on 
the will I — the heavy injustice to his nephew 
and niece,— and he looked on her, not as 
the desolate widow, but as the designing 
wife of his too fond and confiding brother. . 

Mrs. Craven did not seem to perceive 
his coldness, or she was always used to 
it from him. It seems only coldness to us, 
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who know that his heart had softened in this 
bitter trial towards those his brother left. 

" It has been impossible for me to have 
seen you, I have been so shocked, — so 
prostrate from this unexpected blow. You 
will forgive me, brother?" 

She said this hesitatingly, at the same 
time looking at him with an imploring 
eye. 

"I was not surprised, Mrs. Craven. I 
hardly expected to have seen you. It has, 
indeed, been a sad shock to us all ! " 

He said these words so coldly ; and Mrs. 
Craven sighed deeply. She this time did 
not do justice to his tenderness and deep, 
fond regret for the departed. 

" I regret to say. Madam, I must return 
to town to-night. I have already been here 
too long, and I must be away. I wished 
to see you on business." 

"So soon?" 

" Yes ; why delay ?" returned Bichard, 
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in a sharp voice. " I naturally wish, as 
my brother's <mly brother, to ask you what 
arrangements you propose making for the 
future." 

"I have thought of nothing as yet. 
How could I?" replied the widow, as tears 
again started into her eyes. 

"Well, of course you will do as you 
like on that point. You will confide in 
me or not as you please." 

"In whom could I confide as I would 
in you, Bichard, my husband's only rela- 
tive,'' she returned, with a yearning to 
this brother who bore a strange hard like- 
ness to him who was no more. 

Even the soft entreating tone and help- 
less look affected Eichard not one whit; 
his heart was as fiint to her. Beat as 
she might against it with imploring ges- 
tures, and the heavy expression of deep 
grief on her beautiful face, she could make 
no impression. " True ; you wouJd^ I sup- 
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pose, naturally turn to me for advice ; but 
of course you know your position, as widow 
of my brother?" 

" How ? in what way do you mean ?" 

"I repeat, of course, you know the ar- 
rangements, and of your remaining at 
Beech Hall" 

" Bemaining here ? Oh ! I rejoice, dear, 
good husband ! He has so arranged it, 
then ?" 

Bichard cast on her a look of utter con- 
tempt, at her hypocrisy and her excellent 
acting — in the midst of all her grief, too ! 

"Your husband^s will has been read, 
and he has left you sole executrix ; pos- 
sessor of his estates in fiiU, without reser- 
vation. You can leave it to me or your 
children, or your housekeeper, or any one 
you please!" 

And he laughed a bitter scornful laugh, 
which . grated hideously on the ear of Mrs. 
Craven. 
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^^ Left it to me^ Bichard ! to m^ I Bear, 
good, confiding husband ! and yet how 
could he — how can I manage, helpless 
being that I am?" 

And she covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, whilst her brother looked at 
her, still contemptuously, and yet half 
puzzled; for if she tvas acting, the acting 
was inimitable, find went yery far from justi- 
fying Mr. Hindon's opinion of her intel- 
lectual deficiencies. 

"I have only now to say, madam, that 
as my brother has ignored my existence 
altogether, either in the disposition of his 
property or the natural guardianship of 
his children, of any interference on my 
part you shall never have to complain. 
I cannot refuse to listen to you, if you 
solicit my advice ; but I must honestly 
confess, that I think the whole affair so 
unjust and so wrong towards his children, 
that I shall find a difficulty in entering at 
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all into the arrangements you may be 
disposed to make concerning them, — ^unless, 
indeed, you made a deed resigning your 
claim on this property, and holding it 
only in trust for your son !" 

^^ Oh ! Bichard I do not speak so harshly ! 
so coldly ! you, my only help now ! You 
cannot suppose I wished this arrangement — 
that I had anything to do with it." 

"On that head, Mrs. Craven, I say 
nothing. It is a point between yourself 
and conscience, whether to enhance your 
worldly importance, or to give yourself that 
power which is so coveted in this world, 
you have sacrificed the natural claims of 
your children on their father's estates." 

" Sacrificed my children's claims I — ^what 
can you mean, Mr. Craven ? You say the 
property is mine to leave as I will. How, 
then, do I sacrifice their claims. They 
are nearest to me in this world, and will 
not their dearest interests be mine?" 
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^^ That is as it may be. I say no more, 
but repeat this: Should you decide on 
making a deed to the effect I have named, 
I will then assist you, with my time, my 
thoughts, and my most earnest counsel.'' 

^^Set aside, then, the disposition of my 
husband's wealth, as he, in his wisdom and 
goodness, thought fit to make ? Can you 
believe, Bichard, in these first hours of de- 
solate grief and fond memory, that I should 
or could contemplate such a thing? No, 
Bichard — never ! Do not ask it ! I do 
not speak in anger. No, no; far from it. 
I speak in all kindness, and in our mutual 
love for him who is gone I " 

^^ Then you will abide, madam, by this 
will ? You will appropriate the family pro- 
perty, and leave it to chance — ^whether it 
ever returns to a Craven?" 

Mrs. Craven stood up with a sudden 
movement. Her small white hand was 
clenched to her side, and her pale face for 
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a moment became suffused with an indig- 
nant blush. She drew herself up to her 
full height, and encountered Bichard Cra- 
yen's stem, cold eye with a proud and firm 
glance. 

" You go too far, Mr. Craven. I would 
not wish to exchange words of altercation, 
of bitterness, on a day like this; but you 
exceed the bounds of endurance. I only re- 
peat this, as my husband has seen fit to 
bestow, by his last act, this proof of his 
love and confidence in me, I will accept 
it with gratitude ; and I pray I may be 
found worthy of it, and be to Ma children, 
not only their sole parent, but their faithful 
guardian and friend. And now, Bichard, 
my brother, let us say no more. Let us 
be friends ! " 

And she presented her hand to the stem, 
hard man, who stood unmoved by this ap- 
peal. 

" Forgive me, Mrs. Craven ! I am honest 
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enough not to wish for a semblance of cor- 
diality where none can exist. My feel- 
ings on this occasion are far too strong for 
me to dissemble." 

"Then you refuse me your hand ? Me 
— ^your brother's widow ? " 

And it was still held out, but was not 
taken. He still bent his cold eye on the 
supplicating features of the widow. He 
felt that he might be thought cruel and 
hard, but when his mind reverted to the 
injury he deemed his brother's children 
had experienced, his heart became each 
moment more and more obdurate. 

" No, llAxB. Craven, I repeat it, I cannot 
be friends with you, whilst you refuse this 
one act of redress to your children. I have 
only one thing more to say, or rather to do — 
to give you this letter, which was enclosed 
in the will ; and now farewell. If at any 
time you see fit to summon me to your 
aid, on the grounds, mark you, which I have 
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iiamed^ I will come at any moment. Until 
then ." 

But his words were imheeded. The 
eyes of Mary Craven were fixed on the 
characters of the letter which she held 
open. Those dear well-known characters ! 

^^ Stay, Bichard I one moment ; see here 
what he says ! Oh ! my husband ! my 
beloved and dear one ! why go ? why leave 
me helpless and imequal to battle with 
this cold, selfish world ?^' 

She gave the letter to Bichard and bent 
her head over her hands, whilst the sobs 
shook her frame, and the tears fell into 
her lap, unheeded. 

He took it ; it began — 

" My beloved Wife, — When you read 
this, he whom you loved and whose life 
you made so happy since first we met, will 
have passed into another world. You will 
be alone then, my Mary — alone I in the 
home where we have been so content and 
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blissful. The separation will not be long, 
for the oldest man feels, as he looks back on 
life, how fleeting, dream-like, and brief it is. 

**Let this, then, be yonr comfort, for 
I know you loved me, my wife, and will 
be weeping bitter tears when these Unes 
shall first be given to you. Take courage, 
then: I leave you a precious legacy— our 
children ! Be to them the mother, as per- 
fect and devoted as the wife you have 
been to m^ / One only fault have I ever 
seen in you, beloved, and that is, that your 
nature is too easy, too indolent, — that the 
natural powers of your mind are cramped 
by this one blemish. 

"You will, I know, exert yourself now 
that you will be alone, and more par- 
ticularly when you know that I have left 
my children, their interests now and here- 
after, entirely in your hands. Let this 
sacred trust arouse you to shake off your 
grief, for it is no stewardship lightly to be 
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esteemed, but oae requiring energy, fore- 
thought, and unwearied efforts. The dis- 
position of my property, too, is a proof (if 
it is needed) of my entire love and con- 
fidence in you, my wife. Eichard loves 
me well, and I have never wavered in, my 
affection for him, — ^my only brother; but 
he was inclined to be hard at one time 
in his judgment of you. Not in anger, 
then, I have not named him in conjunction 
with you as guardian to my children ; but 
when he sees the extent of my love and 
trust in you, his heart will yearn towards 
you and them, and he will help you, I 
know ; tell him so, with my fondest love ! 
And now farewell, farewell I my beloved I 
until we meet on the other side of that gulf 
which divides sin from innocence, grief 
and sorrow from happiness supreme, and 
those who are parted for a time by death. 
" Your devoted husband, 

"William Craven.'^ 
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Did not these pathetic words, these 
loying messages, call forth an answering 
echo in the brother's bosom ? If o ; he read 
them with assumed indifference perhaps, 
but still with indignation hot against the 
widow. If his brother had been so infa- 
tuated as it would now appear by his 
letter, and his wife was ignorant of his inten- 
tions, yet still her refusal to make restora- 
tion to her children was enough to harden 
him against her. He, therefore, laid the 
letter on the table, took one cold look at 
her bowed and sorrowing figure, and left 
the room — strode through the hall, ordered 
at once a carriage, and, without seeing 
Manly, or taking a farewell of his nephew 
or niece, he hurried Charles to the door, 
and turned his back on his boyhood's home 
— the home of his only brother's children I 
— when — when to return? 
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CHAPTEK V. 

It was a close hot day in June — a little 
more than two years since the events re- 
corded in our last chapter — that Edgar 
Manly was to be seen hastily moving along 
the Strand. His steps were, after a time, 
turned down one of the narrow streets 
leading from that great thoroughfare, and 
again diverged to the right into a still 
narrower and dirtier row of houses. He 
passed down a small court, and at last 
paused before a dingy door — once green 
and brightly painted — now seared and blis- 
tered by the many summer suns which had 
struggled through the mass of houses 
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around, and had poured their ftdl blaze 
on it for about two hours daily. A dirty 
—very dirty— and dusty window was on 
each side of the entrance, barred half-way 
up and completing the desolate gaol-like 
appearance of the dwelling. 

Edgar rang hastily, and, in less time 
than we could name, the door was opened 
by a lad, in appearance a fit dweller in 
this nauseous abode. 

He, too, was dusty and dirty, with a 
quick, bright cunning look in his small 
black eyes. 

" I came to see Mr. Smith — is he 
within ? " 

4 

" A waitin' for you, sir : as a been for 
this two hours and more." 

" Well, . vrell ! " returned Manly, impa- 
tiently, ^ilet him knowl^m here now." 

"You're to walk in, sir, at once," said 

the boy ; and he shut the door, leaving 

, himself and the visitor in utter darkness. 
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"Why, how is it possible I'm to find 
jny way upstairs, in this confounded dark 
hole ? " began Edgar, in a loud voice. 

A door opened on the landing, admit- 
ting partial light; and a voice called to 
Manly to direct his footsteps to the place 
from whence the dim rays proceeded. He 
obeyed at once. On the threshold he was 
met by a man, who welcomed him, and 
bade him enter. 

Such a miserable den as it was ! One 
small narrow window, supposed to give 
ample light to the chamber, but so be- 
grimed with London dust and fog^ as ut- 
terly to exclude even the outline of the 
rows of chimneys above the dim visions of 
the houses opposite — was on the right hand 
as Edgar entered. The walls were covered 
with old book-cases falling to pieces, in 
which reposed some books, — what looked 
like law papers and deeds, — and which 
also served for a larder, for in one corner 
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was a plate, with the remains of meat 
bones, a piece of cheese, and a half-eaten 
crust of bread, also a recently emptied pot 
of porter. In the grate, even on this hot 
day, smouldered a fire, and on the hob 
Was an old clay pipe, which had but just 
been laid down apparently, for the room 
was redolent of the smell of tobacco, and 
very bad tobacco. 

The inmate of this miserable abode, 
after pointing Manly to a chair, which be 
drew as far from the fire as the small 
dimensions of the room would permit, 
took one himself, and, leaning over the 
table, which now stood between them, 
bent his keen hungry-looking eyes on his 
visitor. 

"Is this your home. Smith — this con- 
founded, close, dark place ?•' 

" Good enough for me. Captain Manly ! 
Good enough for me ! It serves my pur- 
pose well enough, and, what is more, if you 
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knew all the ins and outs, it has served 
many another's purposes, and will, I hope, 
yours. Captain, eh ?" 

And he laughed a low, confident, chuck- 
ling laugh. 

Edgar shuddered ! 

" Well, Smith, I've no time to lose ; I 
am forced here, as you well know. Nothing 
but force would or could drive me to this 
infernal place. Heavens ! how hot it is ! 
Do, I beseech you, open that window." 

" That window. Captain Manly, was 
nailed up twenty-five years ago, and has 
never been open since." 

"Is it possible ! and we mustn't open 
the door — I suppose we shall be overheard ? 
So now let us get to business. You re- 
ceived my letter?" 

"I did. Captain Manly." 

" And what am I to do ? What can you 
do for me?" 

*' There seems but little any one can do 
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to help you, as far as I can see. Your 
security will go no farther. The insurances 
on your life are now insufficient." 

Edgar looked moodily on the ground, 
whilst the man eyed him with a keen, 
watchful look. 

"Have you no other prospect, Captain 
Manly ; you, with your handsome face and 
fine figure? — marriage, for instance?" 

"Pshaw!" returned Edgar, initated by 
the recurrence of the low laugh of the 
attorney. 

"But you have influence, perhaps, with 
some one ; or some trust which you 
might " 

" Betray, do you mean ?" returned Edgar 
with a fierce indignant look. 

" No, no ; softly, softly, Captain Manly. 
Do you suppose I, a man of honour" (a shrug 
from Captain Manly, not lost on the cun- 
ning man of business, and noted down for 
future proceedings), " would counsel you to 
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a betrayal of a trust? On the contrary, 
there are means and ways by which, in 
improving that trust, you might at the 
same time assist yourself." 

*^How; in what way?" 

" I will tell you. First let me see if that 
boy is out of the way. Indeed, I think I 
will send him out on an errand, otherwise 
I cannot be sure he is not listening.'' 

He went to the door and called to the 
lad, giving him some trifling order which 
would take him to the length of three 
streets off. 

Mark (for such was his name) received 
the command and took his departure, not, 
however, without a keen, knowing look 
at his master and the visitor. 

Smith closed the door carefully, and took 
his seat again opposite Edgar. What 
light entered the room shone full on the 
handsome but disturbed and harassed fea- 
tures of the soldier, whilst the expression 
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of the attorney's face was illegible in the 
gloom of the apartment. 

*^From what I see, Captain, from your 
letter, you are ' involved to the amount of 
three thousand pounds?' 

" Just so," sighed Edgar. 

"Well, even by the sale of all you 
have, and your commission, I do not see 
how you could liquidate this debt ; and 
you tell me honestly you have no other 
resources, having already drawn on your 
patrimony ? " 

"Why repeat all this?" rejoined Edgar 
impatiently. " I know of the disease ; it 
is the cure — the cure I need." 

" We'll come to that in a moment. Well, 
you see your position. I believe that sum 
must be paid in a certain time; — six 
months, is it ? Now, listen. A scheme — 
a speculation, which is certain of the 
most ample success, is about to be set 
afloat by a committee, of whom I am one. 
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We must borrow over and above the 
capital which we have already fearlessly 
embarked, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, for which we are prepared to 
allow an interest of seven per cent." 

" But what is that to me ? how can I 
advance you twenty thousand pounds? — a 
poor devil like me ! " 

" Gently, again. Captain Manly. I will 
tell you in due time. Mark this,— we are 
willing to allow you, or any one, the in- 
terest of seven per centj besides a share in 
the profit of this undertaking, which will 
not only make us easy for our lives, but 
give us a great chance of immense returns. 
Now, you are guardian and ' adviser to 
Mr. Craven's children and his widow." 

The man paused, and could Edgar have 
seen his expression of intense eagerness 
and cunning he would have been startled; 
as it was, his own pre-occupation of mind 
permitted no observation of his companion. 
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even had he not been placed as he was, 
in the shade of the room. 

Edgar flushed scarlet, as the name of 
his guardian's widow and children was 
uttered. 

"Do you mean to say, Smith, that I 
am to forward your schemes at their ex- 
pense ?" 

" To their advantage you mean, Captain 
Manly. "We shall be prepared to put 
before you proofs indubitable of the certain 
success of the undertaking. Mind, seven 
per cent., and a share of the profits to the 
amount advanced. If that sum be forth- 
coming within the month, I will undertake 
myself to advance you the three thousand 
pounds out of my own pocket, charging 
you only five per cent., and " 

"Stay, Smith, let me consider; I must 
not decide hastily. I must see the papers 
connected with this scheme, and judge for 
myself of the chances of its success. For, 
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imagine twenty thousand pounds lost to 
those children !" 

" Of that I will amply satisfy you. Call 
to-morrow at this hour, Captain Manly, and 
two of the managers of this undertaking 
will be here, and we will enter at large 
on it. I can imagine no more happy an 
arrangement, for improving the fortunes 
of those committed to your charge. Had 
I the means to advance the sum, I would 
do it this week, this day, this hour — so 
confident am I of its ultimate success." 

Edgar paused, considered, and finally 
rose, promising to call on the morrow, at 
the same hour. 

Smith opened the door, for the doubt- 
ful Mark had not returned ; and, after 
bidding his visitor good-bye, returned to 
his den. He was very chilly, so he ga- 
thered the embers of the fire together, and 
relit the dirty pipe, chuckling and laugh- 
ing to himself as he sat there for more 
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than an hour, his brain working, and 
scheming, and realizing in imagination the 
fruition of his undertaking. 

He knew well with whom he had to deal : 
Edgar Manly — a gay soldier, leading a life 
of idleness and frivolity. The very man 
for their purpose — ^facile and of unbusiness- 
like habits. Too indolent to investigate 
with care and diligence any plan or plot. 
Give him but the wherewithal to satisfy his 
daily needs, and he was in their power ! 

And so the attorney smoked and smoked, 
and dreamt his day dreams, and built his 
castles in the air, whilst the dim window 
became darker and darker, the day de- 
clined, and the sun shot bright beams on 
the chimney pots high above. 

Bousing himself, Smith shook out the 
remains of the pipe, replaced it on the hob, 
and, taking a brush from the convenient 
book shelves, he passed it once or twice 
over his rusty black clothes. He then 
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coYered his head with a worn- out hat, and 
carefully locking the door, he went into 
the street, and betook himself to the mean 
eating-house, where he daily dined for nine- 
pence. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Edgar Manly left the dark regions of 
Smith's dwelling in a moody and irritable 
frame of mind. He was stung at the same 
time by the recollection of his own difficul- 
ties, which were hemming him in, month 
by month, day by day, closer and closer, 
and by recalling the sacred trust he had 
Ireceiyed from his dead Mend as guardian 
and adviser to the orphans and widow. 

Could he be doing right now to fall into 
Smith's plans ? If so bright and so certain 
of the most successM fulfilment, surely he 
should be acting the part of a wise and 
faithful Mend were he to accomplish the 
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suggestion pointed out to him by the at- 
tomey-seven per cent., and a share in 
this scheme and its golden fruits ; and then, 
too, the freedom from his own present em- 
barrassments to crown the whole! 

It deserved a careful consideration, and 
that he would give it for the next four-and- 
twenty hours ; but, in the meantime, sharp 
pricks of the friendly monitor, conscience^ 
"bade him be on his guard, and remember 
how these orphans' father fulfilled his trust 
to the friend of Ms youth ! 

Had that good and faithful man lived 
over that following day, and had heard the 
confession trembling on Edgar's lips that 
last night, would he not have re-opened 
that will — ^would he not have chosen other 
guardianship for his children? 

Incredible and all mysterious are the ways 
of Heaven — the decrees which, sending forth 
death and desolation, joy and prosperity, 
awaken alike our wonder, and try our faith I 
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But beyond this veil of mystery is a re- 
gion of light, where all things will be made 
clear: the solution of that which now per- 
plexes us may be generations off — even 
longer — but the truth, the bright wisdom and 
purity, will all be revealed one day. Happy 
those who so believe, and, in wondering, keep 
at the same time the trusting faith — abiding 
that season with patience and submission. 

Captain Manly walked on and on — 
making his way through the crowded streets 
—seeing no one— hearing no sounds in his 
abstraction. He at last reached his hotel, 
and dined that day alone — going over and 
over again the grounds of the morning's 
proposition. He passed a restless and 
miserable night, and the morning's post 
brought him but little comfort, in the 
shape of a letter from one of those to 
whom he was so largely in debt, speaking 
of a necessary and speedy adjustment of 
the transaction. 
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Punctually, then, at the hour appointed, 
he was at Smith's dingy door— once again 
admitted to the dreary room, where were 
assembled several individuals of a more or 
less questionable appearance. 

Doubts, if any he had, after the receipt 
of the morning epistle, were speedily dis- 
pelled by the plausibility and eloquence of 
the speaker of this conclave, who at once 
undertook to assure Captain Manly of the 
security of the investment, to say nothing 
of the magnificent and golden results which 
were certain of falling to them. 

Edgar was no man of business, and 
though mixing much in tbe world, was 
{jBLT too indolent to trouble himself on any 
points not relating to his own personal 
welfare. So that he was led in a very 
short time to acquiesce in the propositions, 
and undertook to produce the sum of 
money in the time specified, on which da;^ 
he was to receive the three thousand pounds 
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from Smith, and so, wiping off all his em- 
barrassment, begin again life, with more 
wisdom and a bitter experience of the 
miseries of debt 

So he argued to himself, and he doubted 
not a moment of winning the consent of 
the widow. 

The preliminaries being adjusted, Smith's 
friends withdrew, and Manly, having ex- 
changed a few words with the attorney, 
who was now more smiling and cringing 
than ever, left the house also. 

He went to his hotel, wrote an answer 
to the. morning's letter, naming an early 
day for the settlement of the debt (the 
first fruits of the transaction at Smith's), 
and then he left London, in its heat and 
dust, excitement and weariness, for the 
cool, fresh, health-giving country. 

Beech Hall was looking its loveliest as 
he drove up the fine old avenue. The 
fresh early tint of. the beech tree had not 
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departed, and as the sun shot bright gleams 
through the tender transparent leaves, and 
cast brilliant patches on the grass, even 
Manly, worldly, scheming, and pre-occupied 
as he was, had leisure to look and admire 
and breathe a sigh of relief, at exchanging 
London streets for a scene like tixe present. 

He drove up to the door, and entered 
the hall at once. The servant told him 
Mrs. Craven and her mother were out — 
somewhere in the garden. Manly directed 
the man to pay and dismiss the driver of 
the fly, and he then proceeded to the Li- 
brary, through the window of whidi he 
passed into the garden. 

It was a hot summer's evening, and the 
air lay heavily around. Not a breath of 
wind was stining, and the long shadows* 
frixn the trees were lying motionless en 
the grass. Bright beds of the earlier 
flowers, the blue nemophila and the flrst 
roses, lay like gems on the lawn, one bril- 
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liant mass of colour. Under a group of 
trees on the right, Edgar conld see old 
Mrs. Villiers, seated in a garden chair, half 
dozing over a book ; little Amy near her 
on the sward, occupied also in reading ; 
but Mrs. Craven he could see nowhere. He 
looked round him, standing on the steps, 
his hat in one hand, whilst he shaded his 
eyes with his other from the slanting rays 
of the sun. All at once he left the spot 
where he had been motionless, and quickly 
followed a gravel path, unnoticed by the 
grandmother and Amy, who quietly con- 
tinued their occupation. 

He had caught a glimpse of a figure 
down the " Eose Alley," and he stepped on 
briskly to overtake it. 

This alley met overhead in a thick 
cluster of leaf and blossom. The sun here, 
even at mid-day, could not pierce the lux- 
uriant shade, and the air was laden witili 
the odour of the flowers, as they wove 
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their screen overhead, and hnng their rich 
clusters above and at the sides. 

Quite at the end of this walk, then, 
Mrs. Craven was to be seen with her face 
turned from Edgar Manly. She was pacing 
very slowly, and held a book in her hand, 
on which her eyes were fixed. Eich folds 
of black silk fell about her tall slender 
figure. She no longer wore the widow's 
cap, but a head-dress of black lace, in which 
shone and glittered black bugles, partially 
covering her brown hair. 

Edgar Manly followed her receding foot- 
steps quickly — ^his eye fall of eager anima- 
tion, and a smile already brightening his 
features. 

"You have chosen a quiet retreat for 
your studies, Mrs. Craven?" 

The widow started violently, and turned 
round, beholding Edgar's familiar face and 
outstretched hand. The colour mounted 
from her cheeks to her forehead, dyeing it 
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crimsoiL In the next moment she was pale 
as death. 

"Edgar! — Captain Manly! — how you 
startled me ! Why did you do so ? You 
know how nervous I am. But I am very 
glad to see you. Though unexpeeted^ you 
are very welcome ; " and she held out her 
hand, looking more lovely than ever. 

Time had only improved her girlish beauty, 
and given a more tender, thoughtful look to 
her countenance. 

Edgar thought he had never seen any 
thing so beautiful, as she stood there with 
the blush and smile on her face, and her 
hand extended in welcome. 

"I did not know myself that I should 
or could have been here ; but I have leave 
from this month until October, and I have 
some business to talk over with you, so 
X thought I would run down for a few 
days, hoping my old room would be unoc- 
cupied." 
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" Unoccupied ! You know it always is 
ready for you at any hour or moment — 
no one ever has it. But business^ did you 
say ? I am so tired of the sound ! What 
with old Simpson, every week, with his long 
accounts, and his still longer stories, and 
occasional letters from the tenants, want*- 
ing this and that, I am sick of the very 
name of business — heigh ho ! It is dreary 
work. I never had a turn for business,'' 
added she, peevishly. 

"Never mindl I'll do all this for you, 
Mrs. Craven, fast enough. It is a mere 
consent I want, in a measure I think very 
advantageous to you and the children. It 
has occupied my thoughts for the last two 
days." 

<<It is very good — very kind of you, 
Edgar," returned Mary, turning on him a 
grateful look. " I try to do my best, but 
sometimes I feel as if it was impossible to 
turn the natural bent of my inolinationfi 
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into the proper channel — it is a constant 
exertion, a constant struggle;" and Mrs* 
Craven sighed wearily, " But I am so glad 
you have come, Edgar ; I have a thousand 
things to ask you about. There are repairs 
wanting at the Home Farm, and then the 
roofing of the stable is unsafe, I hear ; and, 
above all, I have sad accounts of Harry. 
His master gives him a bad character — says 
he is unruly, thoughtless." 

"Absurd! — a boy of that age. For 
pity's sake do not worry about such trifles 
— they are unworthy a moment's thought ! 
I will go down and see him at school, and 
find out the true state of the case. As to 
the farm buildings and stable, half-an-hour 
with Simpson will settle that." 

And so they talked on, she feeling each 
moment more and more the comfort and 
reliance of an adviser and assistant like 
this ward of her husband's — he delighting 
in the sense of his influence with the lovely 
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Mary Craven, and secretly congratulating 
himself on the easy ta|3k of winning her 
over to Smith's scheme. 

Poor Mary Craven ! Lonely and beauti- 
ful, unfit truly to encounter the hard, sel- 
fish world, why were you placed in this 
post of responsibility and care ? How was 
it that that beloved and loving husband 
did not more carefully guard your future 
from the weight of such anxieties ? 

ISo one can be said fully to know another, 
— not even the twin brothers — ^the mother 
and daughter — the husband and wife. 
Some shades of character are so delicate, 
or they are so readily overlooked when cast 
into shade by the warmth of love and affec- 
tion ! The time comes when, by circum- 
stances, those traits are revealed, and one 
is lost in bewilderment at their existence. 
Kot that Mr. Craven was ignorant, as it has 
been seen, of his wife's great fault of cha- 
racter; but he believed it would be over- 
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come by an urgent claim on her; lie did 
not discern the grain of selfishness which 
tinged and marred her otherwise lovable 
disposition ; or, if he did see it, he never 
acknowledged it even to himself, in one in 
whom his happiness was so enwrapt. 

Edgar Manly had been on and off at 
Beech Hall, at distant intervals, since the 
deadi of the Squire. He it was to whom 
everything was referred ; he who found out 
the proper school for Harry, and took that 
wayward young gentleman there himself, 
sparing the young mother, utterly over« 
whelmed, and incapable of the exertion. 
He it was who suggested Mrs. YiUiers' 
living with her daughter, an arrangement^ 
at all events, acceptable to the old lady, 
who thereby exchanged a moderate suite of 
apartments at a watering place, for the 
luxuries and comparative grandeur of her 
dai:^hter's home. 

In £EU)t, year by year Edgar had proved 
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himself necessary to the comfort of Mary 
Graven. At first, she had exerted herself, 
as &r as her nature would permit, to 
shake off the indolence which her husband 
had deplored, in that last letter. In the 
first moments of sorrow and bereavement 
the very act of occupation seemed to be a 
tribute of love and fond regret to the de- 
parted. But months rolled away. Time, 
with its healing influence, drew a veil be- 
tween her and the past, — ^transparent indeed, 
— ^not utterly hiding that past from her 
Yiew, but softening and rendering it day 
by day less distinct. 

Over her boy she had no control. High- 
spirited and independent, he cotdd never 
understand the mother who was ever que- 
rulous and undecided, inconsistent in her 
treatment; loving him one moment — un- 
justly correcting him another. 

You will see that Mary Craven was 
very imperfect ; but she had that loving, 
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dependent, helpless nature, which, though 
men may not respect it, yet appeals at once 
to their sympathies. She was just such a 
woman, with her lovely face, her gracefiil 
ways, and her tender deference, to turn 
any man's head, and Edgar, as he walked 
by her, in the rose alley, and listened to 
her gentle, plaintive voice, thought he had 
never seen her equaL 

" Oh ! Mrs. Craven. Mary ! I wish I could 
always be with you here ! It is my greatest 
pleasure, my greatest privilege, to be your 
help, and to lighten you of some of the 
cares of your position ; but alas ! that cannot 
be. I, too, have my duties, and they may 
call me hence at any hour." 

"But not yet, Edgar? you will remain 
your leave here, I hope?" and she turned 
her soft eyes on his entreatingly. 

" It is a paradise here," answered 
Edgar, with an earnest look, which caused 
Mrs. Craven a painful blush, and a steady 
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gaze on the ground as they paoed on 
slowly. 

Few words were exchanged. Edgar^s 
eyes followed the motions of his companion, 
whilst she paced by his side, with a deep- 
ened colour on her cheek. 

The day declined, and still they talked 
on. At last, Mrs. Craven suggested their 
returning to the house. Edgar was loth 
to go, but obeyed her, and they entered the 
library together. 

Mrs. Villiers, who had taken refuge from 
the damp on the lawn, was there before 
them, and was lost in surprise at seeing 
Edgar. 

She had been a great beauty, and, like 
such, passed a good deal of her time in 
recalling the bright days when her triumphs 
were many and complete. But then, again, 
she felt over and over pangs of regret and 
annoyance at these hours being departed 
for ever. She was still very careful of her 
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appearance, and dressed with taste and 
judgment. She had all the fine points of 
her daughter's face, yet with a more rest- 
less expression. Her eyes scanned persons 
from head to foot as they appeared before 
lier, and if they interested her^ she would 
bring to bear on them a pair of spectacles 
which hung by her side, and the attentive 
scrutiny she bestowed for a few moments 
disconcerted many a weak-minded individual. 

These glasses, then, she brought out at 
once on Captain Manly, as he followed 
Mary through the window. 

^^ Bless me. Captain Manly, where on 
earth did you come from?" 

^^ From the lower regions, I suppose, Mrs. 
Yilliers, for, as I was saying, this seems 
a paradise to me," returned Edgar, bowing 
over her extended hand. 

^^You have always something polite to 
say : always the way with you military men. 
Give me the military, I say, for society; 
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the lawyers for business and musty papers ; 
and the clergy for husbands/' 

" Why shoiJd not the former be eligible 
in matrimony as well as in society?" re- 
turned Edgar, laughingly seating himself 
by the did lady. 

" My friend, no ; you know it as well 
as I do— the best soldier makes but an 
indifferent husband : his real heart is in 
his profession if he is worth the name of 
soldier; his make-believe heart he confers 
on his wife, with his divided interests. 
Now a clergyman must go hand-in-hand 
with his wife," continued she, slightly di- 
gressing. ^^No parson is complete without 
a wife in his home to attend to the crea- 
ture comforts of his flock, whilst he attends 
to the spiritual; in fact, I believe a good 
parson's wife brings as many to church as 
do her husband's sermons— ^t least such 
has been the results of my observation. 
Why, Mary, child, where are you going??' 
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^^ Only to my loom, mother ;. and in the 
meanwhile order the tea— will yon? You 
have dined, Edgar?'' 

^^Yes, on the way. I had some little 

matter to settle at S y so I took that 

opportunity, as I knew I should be late for 
your early meaL'' 

Amy came in just then. Grown sinoe 
last we saw her; still the same quiet, gentle 
creature — a shadow of the mother. 

^' Bless me ! Amy, you are grown quite 
a young lady ! Why, where are the 
curls ? ^ 

'^ Here,'' replied she, with a bright smile ; 
and she disengaged the net which confined 
her hair, and a shower of bright auburn 
locks fell around her. 

^' Ah ! Pm glad ; I was afiraid my Mends 
had been sacrificed to some sanitary con- 
siderations, or the fisishion." 

He drew the little girl near him and 
caressed her, fondly stroking the glossy 
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head. She, delighted to hare him again 
at the Hall, looked up at him delightedly. 

They made a pretty picture, and so 
Mary thought as she stood at the door, 
ostensibly waiting for Amy. 

"And now, Edgar, I shall be able to 
ride ; you will take me out. Mamma is 
afraid to mount Bess, and grandmamma 
says I mustn't go with old Joe.'' 

"Yes, Amy, we'll have a tremendous 
gallop to-morrow, and every day if you 
like ; and mamma mtist mount Bess. We'll 
take care of her, won't we ? Fancy being 
afraid of Bess ! Why, she is as quiet and 
as steady as old Joe himself, I think." 

"Come, Amy," said Mrs. Craven, smil- 
ingly, " come now, we must have you to 
bed early, if you are going to play such 
pranks with your guardian, to-morrow." 

The mother and daughter left the room. 

" Well, Captain Manly," began Mr». 
Villiers, with hardly a moment's pause, 
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lifting her formidable glasses and fixing 
them on him as he sat close to her. ^^ Well, 
how do you think Mary seems?" 

The question so put was sufficiently em- 
barrassing, and the hard glittering glasses 
seemed to glare down on him, and search 
into his very heart 

"Very well, very well, indeed, Mrs. 
Villiers, — a little pale perhaps ; but why 
do you ask?" 

He rose now, and withdrew himself 
somewhat from the influence of the quick 
eyes. 

^' I ask particularly, as I have been very 
anxious about her lately. I must tell you,'' 
continued the old lady, ^^ that she has had 
recently a most desirable opportunity of 
marrying, and that opportunity I have urged 
her for her own sake^ — ^for her children's 
sake — to accept. Indeed, we have discussed 
.the matter pretty often and pretty freely. 
She is but seven-and-twenty, and, every 
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one knows, is as lovely and lovable a 
creature as she Was at seventeen." 

Mrs. Yilliers paused as if for a reply. 
Edgar had now turned a good deal from 
her; she could only see his fine cut profile 
and the compressed mouth. 

^^ Undoubtedly, Madam ; as lovely and 
as lovable." 

^' WeU, so this admirer of hers thought 
He is rich and influential in the county — 
cares nothing for the loss of income she 
would incur by remarrying. Her con- 
dition would be still better, as his wife. 
He is amiable, handsome, and sufficiently 
young ; why then, on earth, does she reject 
him? Can you teU me that, Captain 
Manly?" and this time the old lady, by 
rising from her chair, and standing by the 
mantelpiece, commanded a view of Edgar's 
face. 

" I cannot tell ! how should I, Mrs. Vil- 
liers? Perhaps she, having been so happy 
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in one marriage, would not .risk the chance 
of unhappiness in another I But she has 
never named the subject to me at all. You 
must be the best judge." 

" Well, Captain Manly, between you and 
me, it would be a blessing if she could have 
the comfort and protection of a good hus- 
band. Kind and excellent as Mr. Craven 
was, he made (in his love for her) a great 
mistake in placing her in the position she 
is. She is like her father, poor man ! — 
very good aud harmless, but indolent and 
undecided, as a babe in a bassinette ! I 
don*t want to say a word against him, for 
he was, as I said, a good harmless man; 
and falling luckily into my hands, who am 
energetic — hem ! — and determined, we 
made no blunders in life. Now Mary is 
alone, for she, of course, will not be guided 
by her mother, as it was her father's pride 
and pleasure to be; so if the Fates send 
her thQ. chance of a good husband, we can- 
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not be too thankful. I fancy, of late, she 
has been more inclined to Sir George Thel- 
wall ; but, at the same time, she is paler 
and sadder. Now, Captain Manly, you are 
her husband's dearest friend. She will pos- 
sibly name this aflfair to you. I entreafe 
you to give it your support. Now, will 
you ? can I depend on you ? " 

The glasses seemed on fire now, as they 
glittered, and shone full on him. 

Edgar roused himself, and looked at Mrs. 
Villiers. 

"Anything for the happiness of Mrs. 
Craven and her children would not pos- 
sibly fail to have my earnest support, Mrs. 
Villiers. Can you doubt it?" 

At this moment Mary came in, and her 
mother, with inward feelings of satisfac- 
tion that she had been the first to broach 
the subject of her daughter's probable mar- 
riage, to Edgar, returned to her seat. 

Mary made the tea, and the trio sat 
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silent, apparently enjoying the beauty and 
repose of the evening. 

After a while the piano was opened, and 
Mary sang sweet, simple English ballads, 
where the music seemed a fit medium for 
the thoughts it conveyed. 

And the evening came to a* close, for 
one of that party, too soon. 

One longed to be alone again to ponder 
on the possible change of affairs at the Hall. 

And the last, it must be confessed, was 
beginning to think of the soft bed and 
balmy sleep after the fatigues of a hot June 
day. Serene middle age affects some time 
between ten and eleven for repose. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

t 

Edgab*s room looked so familiar, as he 
entered it this night. The small white 
hed in its old place ; the walls covered with 
his pictures of horses and dogs, collected 
from his school-boy days ; and there, too, 
hung, dusted and cared for, the old bow, 
and its well-worn companion, the quiver. 
Not a thing was out of. its place — ^not a 
book disturbed — and yet all kept in exact 
order and cleanliness. 

He sat down near the window, which 
was wide open. 

Many a time had he leant on the sill 
revolving in his mind his early schemes: 
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the arrangements for a cricket club, or 
the programme of some entertainment, 
readily acceded to by his indulgent guar- 
dian. T^en, as time passed away, and 
with it the little interests of his youth, 
broader projects and pleasures occupied 
him. Still, here he had been, in the dear 
old room, surrounded by the treasures of 
his boyhood. 

Edgar sighed heavily. 

The thoughts and interests which en- 
gaged him now, were so far, far different* 

The sight of all these early associations 
contrasted so bitterly with his present rest- 
less and dissipated existence. 

Well he may sigh and pass his hand 
wearily over his forehead. 

This ne\9S of Mrs. Villiers' had strangely 
affected him. 

Mary Craven likely to marry! The 
idea was hideous to him. She— the lovely, 
lovable Mary, — she whom he had learnt 
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to worship, and to look on as one whom 
he could interest, and in whom he could 
be interested for life, to become the 
wife of another; to look on him, Edgar, 
as only a mere friend, an acquaintance, 
with no claim on her but that which 
attached to him as guardian of her 
children ! 

He rose and paced the room. One who 
inhabited the apartment beneath heard the 
restless footsteps, hurrying to and fro until 
the day all but dawned. 

His thoughts, dwelling long on Mary 
Craven and her marriage, at last reverted 
to his engagement with Smith. 

The estate, when she married, would be 
in his hands, certainly, but with no power, 
only in trust for Harry ; — and her husband 
and, perhaps, Eichard Craven, how would 
they approve of the speculation into which 
so large a sum of the orphans' money would 
be embarked? 
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It was no use thinking and worrying; 
he would try and sleep. 

He threw himself on the bed, and the 
Bun, in neanng the globe, began to shoot 
upwards his bright rays. The sky was 
alight with the rose tints, and the birds 
began twittering in the thickly shaded 
boughs. The flowers exhaled their per- 
fume, and there, on the white bed, lay the 
harassed, weary Edgar, asleep now, but 
with a settled cloud on his forehead, and 
a restless movement in his hands, as they 
were thrown on the pillow on which his 
tired head rested. 

It was late on the following day when 
Edgar came down to breakfast. 

He looked tired and worn, and different 
from the Edgar who had arrived yesterday, 
radiant in smiles and the pleasure of being 
again at the Hall. 

Mary Craven noted the change, though she 
said nothing ; but wondered to herself. 
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Mrs, Villiers seemed to observe it also; 
but she, too, was silent, although indulging 
in her own conclusions. 

After breakfast, by Mrs. Craven's de- 
sire, Edgar went with the steward over 
the buildings requiring repair. He then 
saw the head gardener, giving him direc- 
tions and arranging many little matters, 
in a couple of hours, which would have 
taken Mrs. Craven as many weeks to de- 
cide on, besides an immense outlay of 
uncertainty and hesitation. So she was 
thankful to have to look to Edgar for this 
satisfactory conclusion of her temporary 
troubles. 

At luncheon, Edgar said to her : — ^^ Mrs. 
Craven, I must ask you to attend to me 
this afternoon, respecting the business to 
which I alluded, and which, indeed, partly 
brought me here." 

^' Ah I that tiresome business ! I am 
sure I thought we had enough of it for 
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one day. However, come into the library 
and let ns get it over. 

Mrs. Villiers, having a headache, was up 
in her own room. 

Amy was kissed and dismissed, and the 
widow led the way to the library. 

It was so cool and delicious this hot 
afternoon ; and, as Mary Craven reclined on 
one easy chair and Edgar on another, with 
the muslin window curtains lightly lifted 
by the air, which wafted in the scent of 
roses, both felt that the word ^^ btcsitiess ^^ 
was strangely out of harmony there. 

"I wanted to tell you, Mrs. Craven,'^ 
began Edgar. 

" Mrs. Craven ! Edgar. Why Mrs. 
Craven?" And she smiled at him. 

'^'Mary!" then resumed he, not without 
a sigh. "Well, Mary, I have been en- 
gaged in a consultation with a lawyer in 
London of undoubted integrity " — [ Ah ! 
Edgar !]r^" respecting an investment for 
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twenty thousand pounds. The per-centage 
oflfered is considerable — the share in the 
speculation (for it may be called a specula- 
tion, though with a certainty of success not 
always belonging to schemes of that deno- 
mination), would increase the capital in a 
few years to nearly double its value. Now 
for your own advantage and for your chil- 
.dren's" — [here Edgar winced somewhat] — 
" I am disposed to advise your embarking 
that sum of money in it. I have fully en- 
tered into all the details with the Com- 
mittee of Management, and am perfectly 
satisfied myself, not only of the advantage, 
but of the desirability of such a proceeding 
on your part. What do you think ? " 

*' Ah, Edgar, you know full well that I 
never had a head for these matters ; but I 
suppose that it must be right if you say so. 
Tell me, however, what is the name of this 
company ? '' 

Edgar. told her, and entered with so much 
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detail and energy into the subject that he 

produced in her mind a vast amount of 

mystification, pervaded by a sense of his 

devotion to the interests of herself and 

children. 

^^^Then we should sell that sum out of 

• 

the Funds, I suppose, and hand it over to 

this Mr. Smith without delay!" 

"Yes; without delay, if you approve. 
However, consider the point well, and let 
me know at latest on Saturday.'' 

This was Wednesday. So it was agreed, 
and Mary Craven, on whom this proceeding 
took but little effect, forgot it the next 
moment, in the pleasure of sitting opposite 
to Edgar and hearing his voice! 

How strange it was, she thought, that 
less than two years since she regarded this 
man with indifference, — and now ? 

Captain Manly reflected that this would 
be the moment for hearing her speak of 
her future prospects : to ascertain if she 
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really affected her new admirer, Sir George 
Thelwall. He determined he would ask 
her some leading question. 

"And have you nothing to tell me, 
Mary, about yourself? Do you still mean 
to remain mistress alone of Beech Hall? 
You will forgive my asking you— your 
most devoted Mend— almost your brother,** 

Mary started hastily from her chair, 
her cheeks crimsoned. 

"No; what should I have to tell," re- 
turned she, in a sharp tone. She had 
walked to the window and stood there, 
with her back towards him. 

His heart sank within him when he heard 
these signs of emotion. But he would 
hear what was to be told. He went to 
her side, and laid his hand on hers as she 
leant it on a small flower-stand. 

" Mary ! Mary ! forgive me. I had no 
right to ask for news which you see fit 
to withhold; but I am deeply, deeply in- 
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terested in you. Prospects of happiness 
for yoQ must engage my warmest sympa- 
thies ; and Mrs. Yilliers, last night, led 
me to expect that shortly — we — might — 
have to recognise you nnder a new name." 

His tone was so unimpassioned, so soft, 
so brotherly, that, in its turn, Mary's heart 
sank. She would, however, carry it with 
a high spirit! Ue should never see how 
his calm discussion of her future, uncon- 
nected with himself, irritated and disap- 
pointed her. 

She drew her hand from his and laughed 
lightly. 

^^ Ah ! Mamma has been talking about 
Sir George to you. Well, we shall see. 
You will have an opportunity of judging, 
for he comes here to stay a week, and with 
him his pretty sister. By the way, Edgar, 
she is such a nice girl — ^would suit you, 
and has quite a fortune. That would be 
delightful ! perhaps a double marriage ! 
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ha ! ha; ! " and she laughed a slightly hys- 
terical laugfa. 

Men are easily deceived, and Edgar be- 
liered that' the merriment was not assyjooted, 
and tHat she really, im the joyonaness 
of her heart at her own prospeots, was 
anYioaa and willing to improTe his. 

^^Ko, no, thank you; what should I do 
with a wif e ? l£y profession is the only 
partner I covet, and amply suffices for n^e ; 
BO pray do not trouble yourself. Miss 
Thelwfldl may be very eharming, but she 
is welcome .to bestow her beauty and 
wealth edsewliesce.'^ 

"All vearyfine," laughed Mary. "But 
now ^Qod-bye umtii dinner. Amy expeots 
you to ride with her. I did order !)5ess; 
Jbiit I leel so tired with this long business 
discussion that I mean to rest in my dreps- 
ing-room ; : so m reDoir.^^ 

Aad, with scarcely a glance at £dgar,. sh^ 
left the: library. 

YOL. I. 9 
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She went to her dressing-room, and lock- 
ing the door, she threw herself on a couch, 
and hid her face. 

She sobbed and cried with the wayward 
passionate grief of a child. And, alter all 
the proofs she had given him of her love, 
her preference, her confidence in him, that 
he should so mistake her as to suppose she 
would marry any one else, and be to him 
but a mere friend. Ungrateful ! — heartless I 
What could a man's nature be made of to 
treat with indifference, almost contempt^ 
devotion such as hers? To hear him. ask 
her coolly if she was likely to marry Sir 
Qeorge ? — enter with such an appearance of 
calm interest into a subject which, if rea- 
lized, would divide them for ever." 

For an hour or more she passed from 
one state of agitation to another. 

At times indignation and mortified pride 
held the sway ; at others, deep tenderness 
and regret. He, after all, was not to be 
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blamed for not loving her — she weak- 
minded, helpless, so inferior to him. 

Poor Mary! She had mistaken the re- 
spect and regard she felt for Mr. Craven, 
for love. Oh ! she now knew what love 
really was, with its utter devotion, its 
pangs, its jealous uncertainties I 

After a time she calmed herself, and came 
down to the library. 

The afternoon was still sultry, but was 
deepening into evening — ^the first beginning 
of the soft heavenly summer evening. 

She remained looking out on the lawn, 
and, fixing her eyes on the road which 
wound through the woods and was here 
and there visible, seemed to watch for the 
approach of Edgar and Amy. 

She turned away after a time; and the 
sight of the table, on which were pens, ink, 
and the papers, recalled to her mind the 
morning's conversation. 

She had never felt so helpless or i^ alone, 
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a» now that she Was sure her love and de- 
votion were tmreqnlted : her heart yearned 
now fot the lost affections — ^if any ever ex- 
idted-r-of her brother^in-^kw. Her mother 
she at the same time both doubted and 
dVeaded. She would write to Bichard^ 
taking this ^ropoded speculation as an op- 
{)iortunity of bringing herself to his notice. 
She drew the table nearer to the window, 
and, taking a Seit, which commanded still 
\et vi^w of the carriage road, she began her 
letter. 

She told Eichntd how she longed for re- 
conciliation, hoW <iiat, if punishm^t «he 
needed, it had been meted oi2t to h^ in 
'full. The atiT&s^ and responsibilities bi^oiftght 
about by the natuire of her husband's will 
had iiltoreased iier perplexities, and added 
nothing to her happiness. Would he fi»- 
give and be reconciled ? Edgar M»niy was 
a kind friend and advise ; but she needed 
her husbafiid's only brother— ^her ohildt^en's 
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only uncle ! And then she entered into the 
subject of the inyestment, begging hia adr 
Yice and opinion. 

She sealed and directed this Letter. Under 
moments of less irritation she would have 
looked on thie st^ as m injustice to 
Edgar, inasmuch as it betrayed a suspicion 
that she wanted entire confidence ia his 
opinion; but she was irritated with him, 
and, like a child, seized the first opporr 
tunity of seeking to revenge herself somer 
what. 

In her pre-occupation about the letter^ 
she had forgotten the carriage driye, so 
started painfully when she saw Edgar wir 
cending the steps from the lawii, Amy in 
his hand. 

" Here's mamma. Oh ! I do so wish 
you had been with us, darling. We hare 
had such a ride over the common and 
through the lanes: worth all the rides we 
have had this summer, I declare," and Amy 
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threw off her hat, and playfully leant her 
head on her mother's shoulder. 

Edgar said nothing. He was looking at 
Mary's pale and tear-stained fiice. 

" I have been very busy, Amy," avoiding 
Edgar's eyes ; "I have been writing to 
Uncle Sichard, hoping to get him to come 
to us." 

"Have you, indeed?" returned Edgar, 
hastily. " I am surprised you should have 
condescended to solicit his notice again." 

" Condescended ! his notice ! ISo ! those 
are not the terms in which yoi^ would 
describe the wish for reconciliation with 
an only brother of one's dead husband,'' 
and Mary met his gaze now with a 
haughty eye. 

" Beally, Mrs. Craven, you are somewhat 
inconsistent. Only last night you were 
speaking as if this reconciliation were a 
thing impossible." 

" There are times when one feels seeming 
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impossibilities may be brought about by 
earnestness and fixed purpose^ and — and — 
I feel in need of Bichard's counsel. I have 
considered since you left about this project. 
You are much younger and so inexperi- 
enced in matters of business to what Richard 
is. Do not think me ungrateful or dis- 
trustful oyermuchy then, if I endeavour 
to obtain Eichard's concurrence in this 
plan ; particularly, too, as if— if— any change 
should happen in my present lot, he would 
have trust of the estate. I am sure it is 
all right, and as you say; but I should 
be glad of the sanction of Harry's and 
Amy's uncle, you see." 

All this time she was sitting turned from 
Edgar, Amy on the sofa. She busied her- 
self in pressing the letter into the envelope, 
and sealing it ; but all with trembling hands 
and agitated quivering lips. 

" I see — I see," returned Edgar, in a cold, 
constrained, measured tone of voice ; ^^ you 
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geek this reconeiliation, then, as a matter 
of expediency — business — rather than in a 
social point erf view ? " 

" You wrong me, Edgar, — ^you know you 
do. If I spoke of the inq>ossibility of 
Teconciliation, it was not in r^renoe to 
my own feelings. I have l(mg forgiven his 
injustice to me : it was natural ; and thoi^h 
he may not have repented of it, jet I think 
of it no more. I long to be Mends with 
him again, and my coming to him now 
with an appeal for his help and advice on 
this point may induce him to relent." 

She rose and rang the bell ; not a word 
more was spoken. 

Edgai* felt he could do nothing. It seemed 
to have cotne to a climax. Her alluding to 
her possible, if not probable settlement, 
and then consulting Bichard Craven at)out 
the investment, with his cantankerous fussy 
ways, — ^his rigid adherence to the old in- 
stitutions — not an idea or a grain of specu- 
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lation in hu&. Of course he Would quibble, 
and question the secilritjr of this undeiv 
taking of Smith's ; sind Hien Edgar remem^ 
bered, with a shudder, that he waa not 
quite oonvinoed but that the promised thiree 
thousand tx) himself had not more than half 
induced hitn to sl&ut his eyes to the ratiier 
questionable quarter from whence the pix>- 
ject arose. 

As all these thoughts coursed vnlUt 
frightful rapidity through his brain, Mary 
was giving the letter to the servant, with 
directions to ride over and post it (for the 
regular post hour was passed), ad well as 
some trifling commissions to be executed 
iA the neighbouring town. 

He looked on, helpless ; he saw the missive 
depart which might, and would most pro- 
bably, overthrow all his plans,— just, too, 
as they wei^e arriving at fruitioft. It was 
too perplexing, too annoying ; but he must 
dissemble! 
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" Forgive me, Mary ; I think you are 
right. If you can win a friend in Eichard 
Craven, do so ; in many respects he will 
be most valuable to you, too, — ^he, with 
his long head and longer experience ! I 
feel I am deficient in this; but still I 
have done my best, and will continue to 
do so." 

^^ Oh, Edgar ! you know it is from no 
distrust, and " 

^^ And soon, maybe, you will have a 
nearer and dearer friend and adviser. 
Ah! Mary!" 

Mrs. Craven turned away hastily, hard- 
ened again, for she was beginning to 
relent in her feelings towards him, from 
his last speech, and the kind and tender 
tone of its utterance. 

^^Who does he mean, mamma? 

^^ Patience, Amy, patience ; you will 
know perhaps soon." 

A noise of a horse's feet on the road, 
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borne along by the soft breeze ; it was the 
groom with the letter. 

Edgar turned with a sigh from the 
window. The room was empty. Mrs. 
Craven had softly withdrawn and taken 
her child with her. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

EiCHASD Craven had not yet returned 
from his office in the city. It is quite 
early in the afternoon, and the streets, 
although recently watered, are hot and 
stifling. Now and then a cab rolls lazily 
past, with the driver in his shirt sleeves. 
It i8 yet too early for the rush of carriages, 
conveying the gaily dressed women from 
house to house or shop to shop. 

There is hardly a sound in this street, 
and at the window of Richard Craven's 
house, somewhat withdrawn behind the 
muslin curtains, sat his wife and daughter. 
They were both working, but the heat — 
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the stifling, suffocating London heat — seemed 
almost too much for them, and they leant 
bad^ in their chairs with an air of weari- 
ness and languor. 

^^ Oh ! mamma, this is dreadful. I would 
as soon be in the City as in this close 
place. Do look at that poc»: stnawberry 
seller there on the door «teps opposite ! 
Poor as he is, he. has no longer tibe energy 
to sell his fruit. Do }et me ring and get 
some ?** 

" No^ mo, Jenny ; reanember your father 
says that we must not indulge in straw- 
berries this i&onth.'' 

" What ' folly, mamma ! " returned Jenny 
impatietitly, aiud with a want .of respect in 
her tone in spaiking of her sire, which 
wc»ild (have astonished that steni .man 
could he have heard it. 

^^Kush! my dear ; ^do not speak so 'Of 
yomr father." 

^^ But it is nonsense,'' persisted JeAny. 
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"We all know papa is not only well off, 
but rich — ^positively rich. Edith's father is 
in the City, and told her that Mr. Craven 
was worth two hundred thousand pounds, — 
and you have no idea how civil the mistress 
was to me after it was given out, by the 
way. Well, you'd never suppose so ! Here 
he keeps us without a carriage, though 
Edith's fitther, with half what papa has, 
gave a brougham to his wife and daughters 
when the girls left school. I don't believe 
anybody will credit soon we have any 
money at all, living in this shabby way T' 

"That, by no means, follows, Jenny," 
returned Mrs. Sichard, with a placid smile. 
<< I think you will find that those who make 
most show, in this great City, are those 
who really have &r less to spend than 
their less ostentatious neighbours. Besides, 
what does it matter what they think ?^ 

" No ; not what they think, as you say ; 
it does not matter ; but if you have money. 
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« 

what is the need for hoarding it ? v I am 
sure papa looks and is none the happier 
for it, all hidden away, as it is, out of 
sight, in horrid investments and things, 
with the interest hoarded away after it^ 
and no human being the better or the 
happier !" 

And Jenny threw down her work, and 
paced up and down the room. At last she 
drew near her mother, and put her hand 
on her shoulder. 

^^ And to-morrow, mother, mind I shall 
be seventeen, and if you will believe it pos- 
sible — were it not for you, I would sooner 
be back at Eichmond at school, than abide 
here any logger ! It chills and disgusts me, 
the life here — (my poor mother, what you 
must have suffered all these long years!) 
The house so cramped and so shabby; the 
very eating and drinking weighed out, and 
black looks if we ask a Mend in for even 
a cup of tea ; and then the overlooking the 
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bills, and flie grumbliiig aad the question- 
ing — ^it is too awful I " 

" Jenny ! Jam j ! you fcvget yourself ; 
this is not the way to speak of your home. 
Whatever the economies practised here, 
there was none exercised irhen it was a 
question of yours or Charles's educatioD:." 

^^No; that I do know, and also whom 
I have to thank for it ; but oh ! mamma ! 
I had such visions of home happiness: a 
united, peaceful, useful existociee, — and now 
I find suspicion, and coldness, aad a grasp- 
ing hard spirit in ihe stead. There, now, 
there's the poor sfcrawbony-mim starting ctf 
on his journey, aad looking cooler a2^ 
better ; and here am I so hot with all this 
talk. How stupid it is ef me and you, 
vdearest mother. . I am a wseteh to say such 
things and to annoy you." 

"Yes, Jenny, ytjfa do annoy me by speak- 
iug thus. It may be as you say— <-pad>Iy, 
not whdlly so— but it ill befits you or me to 
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question that which is approved and car- 
ried out by your father. For years, my 
dear child, for years, I have borne all you 
say, and did not repine. Let this subject 
be dropped between us never to be re- 
sumed. Think of your mother, if you can- 
not forbear for your father.'' 

Mrs. Eichard looked with her calm, 
patient, suffering face on her child. 

There are many who are spared the 
heavier, more stunning sorrows of life ; but 
they are daily and hourly treading the path 
which leads through the fire of compara- 
tively insignificant trials, but which, heaped 
one on the other, day after day, purify and 
refine the nature, and at last bring about 
the same end : the resignation and submis- 
sion, the chastening of the spirit, which 
must come to us all some day. 

So it was with Mrs. Craven. She had 
never lost a child or had to weep over their 
shortcomings in life ; she had never had to 

TOL. V 10 
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eat the erast of bitter poverty. But who 
but she cpuld tell the constant trials which^ 
like the droppings of water on her spirit^ 
once 80 gleei^} and so independent, had 
tamed and brought it to what it was now ? 

Jenny was a very pretty girl: — ^with hazel 
eyes of quick and haughty expression, hair 
as black as a raven'it wing, and a mouth and 
chin of most piquant expression. She was 
about the middle height, and her figure was 
jslight ^nd supple, high-spirited ai^d way- 
ward, but with a loying affectionate heart — 
indignant at wrong, howeyer slighlr-imd a 
nature full of waifmth and affection. 

It is doubtful if school had improved her 
for her home. It had alienated what little 
feeling dhe ever could have had for her 
stem cold father, wd much as girls dwell 
on the felicities of hotne, when at school, 
yet it would be strange if Jenny did not 
feel the difference between the gay oom- 
pauionship of her school-fellows, and their 
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bright country-house, to the gloomy, dark, 
and miserable dwelling Tdiich called her 
father master. 

The afternoon sped, and the air seemed 
to grow hotter and hotter. 'No breath 
stirred the dingy muslin curtains. Jenny 
threw herself on a sofa and fell asleep. 

Mrs. Bichard, used to these sultry, Ipnely 
afternoons, now resumed her work. She 
looked at Jenny, lying with a troubled and 
harassed expression on her young face. 
Tears filled the fond mother's eyes as she 
gazed. It was not enough, then, that her 
home for twenty years should have been 
sad and weary, but that her child,^ her 
pretty, bright Jenny, must suflfer like- 
wise! 

^^ I really must get Bichard to let me 
send Jenny to the sea, with old Mary. 
Lodgings will not be very dear for those 
two, and she needs — --flhe will fede away 
in this hot, dusty City." 
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Ah ! the poor mother ! for many a year 
she had borne the heat and burden of the 
long, long summer days, in the stifling at- 
mosphere of London, and neyer even so 
much as breathed a wish of change to her 
hard husband! 

He seemed made of iron. Country-bred 
as he was, he had quite forgotten the 
rural delights of his youth, and had now 
so completely identified himself with his 
money-making existence, that he never even 
bestowed a passing thought on pleasure of 
any sort unconnected with the great object 
of his existence, and used to laugh a con- 
temptuous laugh when his partner alluded 
to the taking of a sea-side house for his 
family, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember. 

This partner respected Bichard Craven 
for a shrewd man and a clever one; but 
he sighed and shrugged his shoulders in 
pity, when he called to miud the wife and 
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children of such a man, and used to dilate to 
his own children, on the eve of their departure 
for the coast, on their extraordinary good- 
fortune in haying such a father as himself. 

^^ For look at Mr. Bichard Craven's family ! 
they never leave London ! " 

" Poor things !" the departing travellers 
used to ejaculate, and straightway forget 
everything about the Cravens in the delight 
of packing, and the excitement of anticipated 
pleasures by the sea. 

Jenny slept on, and Mrs. Bichard re- 
volved in her mind over and over again 
how best she could get her husband to 
accede to her plan. 

There was a double knock at the door, 
and the entrance of the servant with a 
letter aroused the sleeper. 

" For my master," said he, as he placed 
it before Mrs. Bichard. 

" Leave it then here," returned she. " By 
the way, has Mr. Charles come home yet ?" 
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"Not yet, ma'anL" 

" When he does, b^ him to come here." 

Mrs. CniTen worked on. Jenny rose from 
the Bo£a and approached the table ; she took 
up the letter and looked at the address. 

" A pretty hand I But now, mother, I 
will tell you what I think of the writer. 
We nsed always to play that at school, and 
it was astonishing the good guesses we 
made. One of the girls read off Edith's 
father exactly; and you can't think how 
she laughed, and how true it all turned 
out — ^how he was stingy and cross, and " — 

"Kot very flattering to Edith, I should 
think ; nor very amiable of her, to make a 
joke of her Other's failings." 

" Oh ! she never cared much about him ; 
but it was not good of her or of any of us ; 
that I will allow, mamma. But now for 
this letter.'' 

'* Well, read on, Jenny. I do not know 
half your iatherV cone^ondente ; but I 
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will hear what you have to say, and thea 
I will look and see if 1 recognise the hand/' * 
returned Mrs. Bichard, willing to amuse and 
humour the pet child* 

Jenny took a seat by het mother, and 
gazed fixedly oH the letter. 

^^ Well, mamma, first, this is a woman'd 
handwriting." 

« Is it ?_well, Jenny ? " 

" Yes, mother, and a very weak bn^, tck). 
The R for Eichdrd is ndt a firm, steady 
up-handed stroke for the curl at the top; 
and the end of the n, in Craven, is un- 
finished, weak, and imperfect." 

" Mercy ! what a critic you ar^, Jenny," 
and Mrs. Eichard smiled. 

"The e'^ are not dotted, and here are 
two sorts of r '5 in the two names. This is 
a weak woman ; but soft stnd feminine— a 
woman, 1 am sure, 1 could do anything 
with — ^pliable, gentle, and, alas ! inconsis- 
tent." 
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^^In tBLCty Jenny, amiable, but not too 
wise?^* 

'^ Well, I could say a good deal more with 
a more oareful study; but, really, it is so hot !'' 

Miss Jenny made the weather to bear the 
blame of not making further important dis^ 
dosures. She threw the letter down. Her 
mother glanced at it. 

"Why, can it be possible? Yes, it is 
her hand ; '' and she looked with eager in- 
terest at the address. "And see, here is 
the post-mark of S " 

"Whose is it, mamma? do tell me. You 
look quite excited!" 

"It is from your Aunt Mary, dear, the 
widow of your Uncle Craven.". 

" Indeed ! why, I thought she and papa 
never wrote or spoke to each other. Whose 
fault was it ? And what can this be about ?" 

Without waiting for an answer to either 
question, Jenny resumed her study of the 
handwriting. 
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^^ And is she weak, dear mamma ? " 

" I hardly like to say that, Jenny. She 
married yery young, and her husband so 
doted on her — gave way to all her little 
follies and caprioes, and, I fear, spoilt her. 
But, you remember her, Jenny ? — ^a pretty, 
delicate creature?" 

^^ Aunt Mary! Yes, indeed, I remember 
her— graceful, beautiful, as any heroine of 
a novel ! I remember her lovely soft eyes, 
and that delicate complexion. But what 
could papa have quarrelled with her for?" 

" He was hurt and annoyed at your 
uncle's will. It is a long story ; but I 
believe she was not to blame, although 
she refused to follow his advice after- 
wards." 

"That's just like papa," put in Jenny, 
impetuously ; " either you must go his 
way, and kk alone, or you must be given 
up altogether ! " It's wonderful, I do de- 
clare — ^it's past all bearing." 
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On this occasion Mrs. Ilichard had no 
time to expostulate, for a hired cab drove up 
with her husband (he had with increasing 
wealth and increasing parsimony given up 
his brou^am of late), and he at oncc^ 
alighted, paid the driver, opened the doot 
with a latch-key, and, after depositing 
his hat in the hall, began ascending the 
stairs. 

Mother and daughter remained sileaity 
and both again resumed their work. 

There was no glad welcome, no outburst 
of joy, on the return of the father after 
his day's work, for Bichard Craven. 

Jenny merely rose quietly and gaVe him 
the seat by her mother, which he took 
with barely an acknowledgment. 

"Here is a letter for you, Eichard," 
b^gan Mrs. Craven, as she handed it to 
her husband. 

"Very well; let it be. Some tiresome 
application for help or money; or some 
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such nuisance. I have had enough of 
papers to-day." 

He threw himself back in the chair. 

How old, and lined, and care-worn was 
his face ! The sockets of the eyes seemed 
more cavernous than ever, and deep lines 
furrowed his brow ; he was very gray, too, 
much more so than when last we saw 
him, and his countenance had, if possible, 
a still more harassed and anxious expression. 

^^ I don't fancy it is business this time ; 
it looks to me like Mary's hand, and the 
post mark is S— — " 

Bichard Craven started forward and 
seized the letter. At any other time he 

« 

would have read his wife a lecture for 
prying into his concerns, and overlooking 
his correspondence, though confining her 
observation to the mere address. 

But the sight of Mary's hand-writing 
gave a new current to his thoughts alto- 
gether. 
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Possibly, nay, probably, she was coming 
round, and was agreeing to the proposi* 
tion, the rejection of which had caused the 
estrangement between them. 

He opened the envelope, therefore, eagerly 
— ^he hurried over the tender appeal for 
reconciliation, hastening on, as he hoped, 
to the more business-like portion, which 
would express the writer's desire at the 
same time to make redress to her chil- 
dren, and to liberate herself from the 
cares and anxieties of her position. But 
no ! 'Sot a word of this. He still read on 
and on, his countenance growing darker 
and darker, until at last he threw the letter 
on the table with an oath. 

"Can the woman believe me to be such 
a fool as to be cajoled and hoodwinked this 
way ? Beconciliation indeed ! and what 
for? — merely to act as her man of business. 
I'll see her, and her Mend Edgar Manly, 
at the devil first. Let them manage, their 
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own affairs ; I shall not trouble myself to 
interfere !'' 

He paced up and down the room with 
impatient footsteps, muttering to himself. 

" May I read the letter, Kiohard ?" 

" Certainly ; it will show you what you 
never will believe, that that woman is as 
cunning as she is deceitful. Don't talk 
to me about her." 

And he threw himself on a sofa in the 
back room. 

Mrs. Eichard began to read. Jenny came 
and leant over her chair and read with her. 

Both had tears in their eyes as the 
first page was turned over. Such a tender, 
loving request for the brother-in-law's 
friendship, if not love. Such a helpless, 
clinging appeal for that support which, as 
the only brother of her late husband, she 
felt by right should be hers. These two, 
perhaps, were weak and foolish ; but their 
hearts melted within them. 
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They finifihed the letter. The business 
part of it they glanced over, although Mrs. 
Bichard returned to it again, after her 
daughter, with flushing eheeks, on whidi 
tears burned, had left her side. 

She walked into the room where was 
her fatiier. 

And papa ! do you mean reallt/ to refose 
her overtures ? — to reject her altogether ? " 

" Befiise ? — reject ? — of course I do I 
What can you know about it?'' 

" Only know this, sir, that I have been 
taught — ^it may have been falsely — ^that we 
are bound to forgive our fellow-creatures, — 
to have them in love and charity. It 
seems you do not hold by this doctrine, 
then, father?" 

^^ Jenny ! I am astonished at you ! Again 
I repeat, what do you know of this ? What 
can you tell ? What provocation, think 
you, I may have received? However, I 
am a fool to talk to you ! — you, a child ! 
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Go ! leave me alone here,'' and he turned 
impatiently from his daughter. (It was a 
wonder he had listened to her at all). 

"But, father! do hear me. Whatever 
she has done — I cannot tell what — she is 
Boxrj; for plainly indeed she says: 'I do 
SO bitterly deplore that which, through no 
&ult of mine, has separated us.' She is 
young, helpless, loving, you can see. Poor 
Aunt Mary ! Do consider it again. Do 
extend to her that for which she so craves 
— your hand in reconciliation ! " 

" Silence, child I " returned the father, in 
a loud voice. "I will see her withered 
on a bed of pain and disease before I 
forgive her an act of injustice to the 
femily." 

Jenny's cheeks flushed still more brightly, 
and her eyes dilated ^nd fixed themselves 
^th ^ fea,rless look on her father's. 

" Hiish, fether ! The time may come 
to you first to lie on this bed of suffering — 
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you an old man now. And then, when 
you are there, what will be your feelings ? 
Unforgiven yourself, as you have been un- 
forgiving to your fellow-creatures/' 

Mr. Biehard Craven looked aghast and 
thunderstruck at this outburst of his daugh- 
ter's. He always knew she had a high 
and independent spirit, but he never 
guessed she would have dared thus to con- 
front him. He was speechless at first with 
astonishment. She had drawn herself up, 
and her dark eye was still fixed on him. 
Before he could collect words to reply she 
had left the room, still casting on him the 
proud, indignant look. 

Mrs. Biehard had come tremblingly up. 

" Do not be angry, Biehard ; she is very 
young and very hasty." 

"Young! — ^hasty ! — is that an excuse, 
madam, for her insolent behaviour to her 
father? That school has spoilt her, and 
as for you, her mother, she rules you witii 
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her little finger, and habitnates herself to 

« 

address you in these terms. You have 
always been poor-spirited — ^half-alive — ^and 
your children, in domineering over one 
parent, think they can do so over both ; 
but ,they had best beware, Mid so you may 
tell them. As for that girl, don't let her 
show her face to me until she is properly 
humbled and ready to make an ample apo* 
logy — me on a bed of sickness indeed I— 
unforgiving and unforgiven ! " 

Mrs. Eichard did not reply a word. She 
felt how wrong Jenny had been to brave 
her father's displeasure, as she had done; 
but somehojv her feelings went with the 
child, mi;oh more than with the husband, 
on this occasion ; but she dared not utter a 
TTord for her sister-in-law. She merely pointed 
out the paragraph about the investment. ^^ It 
is a large sum, Bichard. Could you not find 
out something about ita security ,? " 

" I ! ]S[o pilQed ] Give me the letter. 

TOL. I. 11 
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There ! " He tore it into twenty pieces, 
and cast them into the waste paper basket 
under the vniting table. " Now — quick I 
— a sheet of note paper, and let me get 
this off my hands.'' 

He sat down — viciously scratched off a 
few lines. 

"Here! — read this! — ^as a witness ob- 
serve ; " and he held out the sheet to his 
wife. She read: — 

" As long as I see that you are in the 
same mind respecting the only means I 
have suggested to you, that can enable me 
to resume my interest in you and yours, I 
must conclude that your protestations of 
regard and wishes for reconciliation are 
more empty than perhaps you allow your- 
self to believe. I can only repeat that 
those means are still in your power. On 
their adoption I shall hope to become, as 
once before, your affectionate brother, 

" RiCHiLBJ) Cbavbn." 
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^'Alas, alas!'' sighed Mrs. Bichard to 
herself; '^ and he has alienated her more 
than ever^ She the widow of his only 
brother I " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. Cbayen had not left her room when 
the letter from her harsh brother-in-law was 
brought to her. 

She had, with the weak inconsistency of 
her character, repented many times of having 
written to him at all, not because she was 
indifferent to their reconciliation, but be* 
cause the very act seemed one of distrust 
towards Edgar. 

His manner had expressed so gently to 
her his sorrow at her want of confidence 
in him; he looked such calm reproach at 
her as she attempted to justify her appeal 
to Bichard Crayen, that her heart had 
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melted, towards him, she £3rgot her irrita- 
tion against him, and now bitterly repe^t^ 
the step she had so hastily taken. 

Expecting the answer, then, she had 
remained in her room awaiting the arriyal 
of the post in a fever of suspense and 
anxiety. 

She hastily tore open the seal, and read 
the cold, hard lines. 

^^ Cruel ! unkind ! " she exclaimed alou4, 
as she reperused the short missive. ^'So 
now he throws us off utterly I Me, m^ 
children — his brother^ s children,-^and all be- 
cause I endeavour to fulfil the }^st wishi)s 
of my husband ! Well, well I never mind ; 
we have a kind wf^tchful fiiend and guardiaii 
in Edgar," (oh, poor Mary !) *' w4 I must 
hasten now below and show him this letter 
jfipom my dear brother." She smiled bit- 
terly, and rang her bell to coipplete her 
toilette. 

She dressed herself with grf^ter ^9^ mi 
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precision than usual, and relieved the black- 
ness of her silk robe by a bunch of damask 
roses, which she gathered from the many 
clusters that grew around her window. 

At this moment she forgot her cause 
of annoyance with Edgar ; she was only 
eager to see him, show him the letter, 
and ask forgiveness if she for a moment 
had implied distrust of so warm and earnest 
a friend and adviser. 

Edgar Manly was on the lawn: he was 
pacing moodily to and fro; he guessed 
the post would bring the reply which 
would interfere with all his plans, and 
bring about an unpleasant investigation 
into this affair with Smith. 

How and what should he do were Bichard 
Craven (as most likely he would) to refuse 
to sanction a scheme which, however bril- 
liant, had elements of speculation in it, 
which no one, not so pressed as he was 
for money, would be likely to embark in? 
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Alas ! that fatal spirit of gambling, — ^into 
what difficulties had it not already brought 
him? 

He was not quite bad. Selfish, vain, 
and unscrupulous, he had yet some regrets 
for his earlier and innocent days, and felt 
sharps stings of conscience, when he thought 
of hjs guardian and his guardian's orphans. 

Then if Mary, too, was to marry ! The 
only woman he had ever seen he could 
love. No one he thought so lovable, so 
lovely. If she should take this rich baronet, 
where would he be? — Edgar, — deprived of 
her, — of the power her position gave him 
with respect to the property ! 

For a moment he deplored he had ever 
seen any one of the name of Craven, — 
deplored his father had ever committed him 
to the care of William Craven, well and 
carefully as he had discharged the sacred 
trust 

With his head bent then, and with 
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slow, meditative step, he paced still up 
and down the sward. The morning was 
so lovely, the flowers so fresh and glowing, 
and the sky shining down so brightly on 
the scene. 

Sad, and worn, and anxious must be 
the heart insensible and indifferent to an 
hour so full of summer beauty. 

Mary stood a moment on the library 
steps, watching him. She then descended 
and met him as he returned. 

" Good morning, Edgar ; enjoying this 
lovely day? Am I not lazy? — this is iny 
finit appearance." 

Something in the free, joyous tone of 
her voice made Edgar look up hastily and 
scan her countenance with his quick eye. 
She bore the gaze with a responsive look 
of happy freedom and ease. He took her 
extended hand. 

"You look bright and brisk enough 
how. I wish I had such a Happy power 



r ^- 
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^ you possess, of casting off care and 
anxiety." 

"Casting it off!" she laughed merrily, 
"I have more than ever to-day-^more 
anxieties, more responsibilities. Bead this 
and tell me what you think of it?" 

She held out Kichard Craven^s note. 

Edgar turned away ; he dared not trust 
his countetance to her scrutiny, — now to 
^hear the residt of the cause of all his per- 
plexities and anxieties. 

It took him but a brief moihent to see 
the purport of the letter. He hastily ran 
his eye dter the lines, and breathed in- 
wardly a sigh of relief. Once more he 
turned the sheet and re-read it. 

At last he spoke. 

"Well, and what say you, lifdry? 
What reply do you intend?" 

" What reply ? Edgar, what can you 
mean — ^what do you suppose ?" 

"I liiean, what answer will you send 
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respecting these means to which he alludes : 
these steps which will effect the long de- 
ferred, long wished for reconciliation which 
you implored?" He spoke with a bitter 
tone in his voice. 

"Edgar, you are angry with me. You 
are perverse ! Do you imply that I doubt 
for an instant the course I am bound, in 
obedience to my husband's will, to pursue?" 

" Eeally, I was not sure," returned Edgar 
in his cold manner, although dissembling 
his inward throb of joy, at finding all now 
as he wished, "you seemed so dissatisfied 
with the arrangement — with the adviser 
your husband provided for your children- 
that I could not possibly tell but that you 
would gladly effect an arrangement whicii 
would place you on a more satisfactory 
footing." 

" Ah ! now I see I have^ offended you. 
Forgive me, Edgar, I am sorry — very sorrjr 
—if, for a moment, I was eager for other 
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counsel and assistance than that which you 
so devotedly give me and my children, I 
was hasty — foolish. If I needed punish- 
ment and a cure for my fisiult, I have it 
there, in that cold, heartless note — there ! 
Forgive me, do ! — there is my hand ! Now 
promise to forget it all — think no more of 
it, wiU you?" 

She held out her hand, her beseeching 
beautiful face uplifted to his. He grasped 
it. 

" Oh ! Mary, if you could see into my 
heart — see its devotion and its love for 
you and your children." 

The expression of his face — its deep, 
earnest, tender gaze; his eyes resting on 
hers, with a saddened, still reproachful look, 
touched her deeply. His tones, s^ low, 
falling on her ear as sweetest melody, 
caused her hejtrt to beat, and throb, and 
thrill with happiness. 

Could there Be a doubt in her mind that 
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he loved her, as she felt dhe was beginning 
to love him? 

She blushed dnd turbed away, though 
leaving her hand in his. 

^^ I do not doubt your devotion to ils, 
Edgar. I am sure of it. You will forgive 
me now, will you iiot?" 

"We will not name the Subject agmn.*' 
He drew her artn Ihrough his. " Let us 
take a turn in the tode alley; it will be 
so pleasant this hot day — the shade is so 
delicious." 

She^ nothing loth^ obeyed, and the watch- 
ful eyes of Mrs. Yilliei^ followed them, 
thr^ding the flower-beds on the gl^en 
lawn, with calm st^ps^ and seeing th^m dith 
appear iii the deep shade of the Clustering 
roses. * 

Ah ! those were happy moments to Mary 
— unmixed with remorse or regtet — ^her 
loving nature sunning itself in th^ prel^nce 
of the one she most loved and retired in 
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l^e wi4p iworld ; for Edgar was to • h»T *^e 
best and moat pe];feet of . beings. ^Fondly 
attached to Mr. Crayen, yet itwas^not 
the loye woman bears lo .the husbaAd of 
her youthful choice. She had married h|m 
in .obedieuGe to the wish of her mother, 
and his igoqdness and devotion to her hap- 
piness had won him, in ^return, her fateful 
affection. But now — ah, so different 1 — fihe 
passed along the shaded walk with her 
han4 on Edgar's arm, with his gentle yoice 
stealing onJier ear, his eyes raining down 
on hQr face bright beams of loye and 
admiration. Her cheeks reddening under 
his gaze, her hand trembljng, and iher 
heart^-roh, how fall > of happiness >um^paak- 
able ! 

When-ahe replied to .him, it. was in a 
low imd faltering 'yoioe ; and thus > a brief 
half'^hour passed. 

It -just gave time to Mrs. Villiers to 
dress and tsally out, armed with Jier camp- 
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stool and umbrella^ as if bent on passing 
the morning abont the grounds. 

She entered the rose alley, and searched 
along it for the figures of her daughter and 
Captain Manly, They had disappeared ; 
she determined to find them, however, and 
so she deposited her stool, and, under the 
friendly shade of the umbrella, began to 
peer about for the missing pair. 

Suddenly she came on the gardener. 

Mr. Saunders had held the post of gar- 
dener at the Hall for many years. Trust- 
worthy or not he remained there, con- 
trolling all the out -door arrangements, 
hiring labour, wanted or not, and giving 
unlimited orders to the nursery and seeder 
man at S . 

He had a quick, cunning look — an eye 
that was restless and ever on the watch. 
He had a cringing manner, and many other 
qualities that gave one a distaste to him, 
and his fawning, flattering speech. 
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• But no garden was so well kept, and no 
grass so beautifully shaven as at the Hall. 
Cucumbers and early potatoes were seen 
at least a month sooner at the Hall table 
than at other houses ; and strawberries 
were glowing rich and bright at dessert 
when, in other establishments, the plants 
were but in blossom. 

Indeed, Mr. Saunders was a very good 
gardener, if not a very good man. 

With tears in his small black eyes, he 
used to assure you that he looked on his 
plants as his children — loved and cherished 
as dearly; and as he deemed self-denial 
and mortification as necessary to the health- 
ful condition of his mind, he used some- 
times to undergo unheard-of agonies, in 
parting with these beloved nurslings at a; 
very inadequate remuneration (he consi- 
dered) to the neighbouring seedsmen and 
gardeners. 

'Dig and delve as he might, busy with 
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his flowers, his restless eyes were ever 
peering about, and making his observations. 

He hjad seen his mistress and Captain 
Manly . disappear ^ in the shrubbery. He 
had watched them sauntering down the 
rope alley, loitering now and then to ob- 
serve a cluster pf blossom more beautifiil 
than its fellows ; and he had marked her 
blushing face and timid step. 

He thought, to use his own expression, 
he smelt a rat. 

As Mrs. Yilliers . came forward he pre- 
tended to be more busy and pre-occupied 
than ever, training a honeysuckle. 

He started, with well-assumed .suipriae, 
asjshe addressed him: — 

"^aunders, have you seen Mrs. Craven 
go this way?" 

" Yes, flia'am, a, minute ago,-r-that wqiy," 
9nd he pointed down a walk at the ejid 
of the alley. 

^^ I want to fifpeak to her immedii(tely« 
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I think I'll follow this path; — or wait — it 
is very hot to-day. Can you leave your 
flowers for a minute and run for me ? " 

"Certainly, ma'am," returned Saunders, 
delighted at the mission, and hastily putting 
aside his implements and drawing on his 
coat. 

"Please say that I want her for ten 
minutes, Saunders." 

"Very well, ma'am," and off he went. 

Mrs. Villiers sat down on a rustic chair. 

" How foolish Mary is ! To think of 
her carrying on with that Edgar Manly — 
a poor man !— not a sixpence hardly ; and 
if she marries him, she has only her paltry 
ten thousand pounds. It's really absurd ! 
For the sake of his handsome face and 
twinning manners she will sacrifice her posi- 
tion and give up all her advantages, and 

that horrid Eichard Craven will then have 
the control of all the children's money-^ 
and where will she he? Now if she reUir 

▼OL. I. 12 
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qui^hed ^r freedom nt aU — if it was for 
Stit GeovgSy wblh ki^ title asxd fiae eatsate, 
it wouU 1[^ at cliffei:eQ^ t&mg altogether! 
I lamt try wd preTenfe this — ^hut. hew?'' 

Aq4 the: miy/ mateoa fell to ddep oeo< 
sidemtiQQ ^ ike iwaya; and. mmna for dc- 
cumventing Edgar Manly's plans. 

^^ For of cousw hi3 k izi Ioy/O vd& her — 
I see that with half an. eye^. Alas! akal 

la. tbA- meantiioe^. the^ itttskress of the 
HaJi and her owigaiubn poasod qdl from 
Qim sikadj wailk: tor aioittiegri until sfc laslk 
titoy veaohed oaof ^ t]ie imstiii} aaatfl^. ^tk 
whiidx the g^usden ^ma ptentifoUy^ suppttei 

ThiSi 011% in partioolv^ was- a. giaat 
^oiuste. It oommanded a. yiBw of the 
lake, Mrith its smaU ialaod .;. oxt itar almw 
ai tiay boat was mooared.. In ike djetance 
ipse the; wooded hill, crowned by the old 
. chjujcoh, stoeple^ aod h^ood, aga]% strat(died 
the* low hhie^ hiils^ \^bidL> aa thay racodad^ 
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seemed &ding away into fhe aky ; willows 
and hanging branches dipped themeelves 
into the clear water on the banks, and 
lazily reposing under their shade, were 
two white swans, who firom time to time 
stretched their snowy wings or plunged 
their snake-like throats and heads into the 
calm water. 

*^ Oh Mary ! if life could only pass like 
thiSr No harasdng cares — no struggles-^ 
no strivings after impossible things f' 

Edgar was looking over the lake on the 
distant landscape with dreamy JM^getfal 
gaae. Mrs. Craven looked at hini^ at first 
tim^y; but seemg his eyes fixed &r oS^ 
her look melted into tenderness. The time 
she thought would come, when she might 
help to make life both calm and Imght to Mm. 

They talked — ^first of her children—then 
of herself. Her plans idle told himr— all 
her anxieties — her perplexities; exaggera- 
ting the difficulties, half in the proud 
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delight of feeling his power of supporting 
and advising her. 

Of himself, he in turn talked to her 
— of his poverty — ^his loneliness when away 
from the Hall — ^how bitterly he felt it — 
no friend— no sympathiser. 

"Then why not stay here, Edgar? And 
she placed her hand timidly on. his arm.'' 

" How can I ? — ^how can I, Mary ? Can- 
not you see it is impossible ? / stay here, 
to wish and long every moment for that I 
dare not ask — for that which, if I obtained 
it, I should regret the asking. "No ! no ! it's 
better far, I should go hence — take up the 
burden, and bear calmly as I may, the lot 
I was bom to; that of a poor, miserable, 
penniless fellow." 

He and Mrs. Yilliers agreed here at all 
events. 

"But Edgar, you are not so poor.'* 

"Far too poor to dream of happiness 
0uch as I could name to you, Mary!" 
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She knew not what to say. She could 
only look up at him with her tender soft 
gaze, lovingly and pityingly. 

Over the grass, a soft, stealthy step 
approached ; so soft that neither of the 
occupants of the rustic seat heard it. Pre- 
occupied by their own thoughts, they started 
hastily, and both looked confused when 
Mr. Saunders' oily voice delivered Mrs. 
Villiers' message. 

Mrs. Craven hastily rose — so did Captain 
Manly, and the expression of their counten^ 
ances was not lost on the observant gar- 
dener. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Qjxstrnojt Task was about twenty miles 
fiom Seech Hiall ; and, althon^ certainly 
not within an easy visiting distance, its 
owner had contrired Tery often to appear 
fit the beautifdl widow's house. 

Sir Geoi^ Thelwall had arriyed at the 
sober age of forty-five without haying, as 
yet, selected a partner to enjoy with him 
the grandeur — (cold though it may haye 
been)— of his domain, or the many luxu- 
ries and adyantages which a fine income of 
twenty thousand a year gaye him. Why? 
— ^None could tell, saye that there was a 
rumour, bearing date now of many years, 
and which was &st fading out of the re- 



eoUection of ^y«iL l^e isost g6«si|>ing fe- 
mtia in the piaee^ of his liavk^ beeft €&» 
gmged to a gay London beatity, vbo oap«* 
livated him fd^aring the &ftft weeks ti tiM 
season ; but, having a brilliMft ^os^ct >^ 
entrappi&g a wtoMt tow^ards the dose of 
that peiiod, had giren the Baronet a de* 
cdded rebuff: since whieh he had fores w^Mm 
&o Uawfishments of the ms. ! 

That tbe gay coq«vette w^is disappointed 
in the end of her strawberry leaves, mad^ 
also a fnrt of the rumour^ and that decided 
OTortures had been made fbr resumii^ het 
footing in Sir George's affections ; bat, it 
was now his tarn to give the cold shoulder, 
and this h»d been done so effectually 
that the discomfited damsri and her de- 
JBigning mother had retired from the fidd^ 
and had not sinoe reappeared. 

Any way, Sir George Thelwall was, a« 
was before said, now at a very sobeir age, 
and a bachelor! 
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He lived in this grand old Park with 
a companion, in his sister, more than twenty 
years younger than himself, and born in 
the second marriage the old Sir George 
had contracted. 

She was a gay, high-spirited, clever girl 
.—cleverer by half than the quiet brother 
Vho gave her her own way in everything, 
and let her have the run of the house, 
park, and establishment, managing as she 
pleased, from the drawing-room to the gar- 
den, and taking no useless and insignifi- 
cant part in the parish matters, which came 
often under her control. 

All the neighbourhood were wont to de- 
clare that Sir George and his sister Augusta 
.were vowed to celibacy : for, at twenty- 
four, she was still unwon, although sought 
often enough, and by some of the most 
eligible of the county society, for she had 
beauty as well as wealth, and was won- 
derfully popular too. 
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With abundance of conversation, ready 
wit, and imflagging spirits, she was an 
acquisition any where ; and it was no sur- 
prise that many would have been glad to 
have transferred her from the old Park to 
their own firesides. 

Augusta was far too quick-sighted not 
to perceive that her brother was attracted 
by the graceful, beautiful Mrs. Craven. Su- 
preme as was her power now as mistress 
of Glenfield Park, she was too generous- 
hearted and loving not to anticipate with 
delight any arrangement conducive to the 
comfort and happiness of a brother who 
had been so tender and loving to her 
since the time when she lost both parents. 
However, she knew very little yet of Mrs. 
Craven ; and, beyond admiring her ex- 
treme loveliness, had no idea of her cha- 
racter, or how far she was suited to make 
the happiness of her " dear George." 

She resolved to wait and see, not men- 
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tbnimg hier snspiciaiiSy hni vdying oa 
his mvtuTO and careM judgment befixrs 
taking ao irretrievaUe a sibep as matri- 
molly. 

Af6er all, it seemed ludicrous azid stranga 
to her to think of her staid, quiet, me- 
thodical brother busily engaged m all the 
excitement and anxiety of a oourtship! 
She could not realise the idea of him 
in But!h a position : so mociotonous and 
studious yri^ im latbi^-so averse to 
trouble of any sort ! For him to be riding 
twenty miles for half-an-J^mr's c«tTeIBatiol^ 
or maybe a passing gianoe <^ the fair one i 

Augusta was pondering all these things 
in her mind, as she sat by the drawing, 
room window^ on the same day on vhiKdi 
the leeonciliation had taken place between 
Edgar and Mrs. Craven. 

The Glenfield Park drawing-room was a 
spacious, magnificent apartment; andthou|^ 
so large, waa so comifortahle and huorious 
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that one ceased at onoe to wish it less 
grand and wide in its dimensions. 

To be fitire Augusta, as she sat there 
by the huge bay window, reclining on a 
low chair, with her book lying idly closed 
on her knees, looked a mere speck as her 
broker entered from hiB shidy, which ad- 
joined. Intervening between her figure 
and the door were innumerable ottomans, 
coaches, and chairs— tables heaped with 
books, bijouterie, and flowers; but withal, 
an air of much eyery-day comfort and 
Mabitableness. 

So Sir George thought, as for a moment 
he stood there, contemplating his young 
sister; he advanced after a few moments^ 
hesitation, and aroused her from her 
reverie. 

" Well, Gussy ! what are you thinking 
about? you hardly saw or heard me, imtil 
I was half-way up the room — ^a penny for 
your, ttioughts." 
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" They are worth more than that, George, 
let me tell you — indeed, are not to be 
divulged for anything you have it in your 
power to give me," — ^she returned, slightly 
reddening. 

This reply did not seem to disconcert the 
Baronet, who, preoccupied, and after a time 
aomewhat embarrassed, took a seat near to 
Augusta, although a small stand over which 
drooped a magnificent fuschia, stood be^ 
tween them. 

^'What time do we start for Beech 
Hall, dear?'' began his sister, as he made 
no attempt to resume the conversation. 

"Ahem, ahem. I wish you to arrange 
it, dear Gussy. What time do you think ? 
I would not wish to be too intrusively 
early, and yet not so late as to give an 
idea that we postponed our arrival until 
. the last decent moment." 

("As if she would,'' thought Augusta, 
"for of course the they means ^Aa.") 
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^^Very well, George, then suppose you 
let me drive you over with my greys — 
you know we can rest half-way; and your 
man and my maid can go in the dog-cart. 
Now do say yes, like a dear, for I have 
very much to talk about to you, and we must 
start at one to-morrow ; and you have those 
tiresome lawyers all this evening.'^ 

"Yes, then, by all means — I too, have 
something to say to you, Augusta. I wonder 
if I can — if you will be sorry or glad — 
or how you will take it." 

"Now it is coming," thought Augusta 
again, as she bent her head lower, and felt 
strangely moved and embarrassed at the 
confession she felt was impending. 

"What is it, dear George? anything 
about yourself — your happiness, or your 
welfare?" 

"Yes, — indeed both, Augusta; but in 
contemplating it, I have many misgivings 
as to that which I owe to you, dear one, 
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hitherto my sde compsniioa — tiiie mistress 
of my home." 

^^ Darling brother I can yon tiiink me 
sneh a wretch — such an ingrate, as to be 
likely ever to regret axiy step whidi wiQ 
make your hajtpmess greater, — you who hare 
beesi so tender — father, mother, looflier, 
everything to me. Ko, iio>! da not bdSeve 
jL TeUi me eTery&iiig; let me be the first 
to rcgmce and sympathise with you in any 
br^t pvoq[iaet8 whidx may be^ years,—* 
me, your spoilt, wayward Gussy, — ^yet not 
so spoilt as to murmur at my brother's 
happiness*" 

She looked tesufol and ean&est, as, with 
these wordfl^ die knelt at his feet, and 
koked into his pale &ee, and on his quiver- 
ing lips. 

^^ Dearest Gussy ! you have indeed proved 
yourself my best friend always. I will not 
withhold a moment from you the salijwt 
which new engrosses my thoughts." 
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AugusfSa still sat theray Gasping his 
hands aad gaziin^ Tipinuds at 1dm. 

-I daresay, Gassy, jm. hare often 

w^fXtSismd I hftTe remsLoed sa kuig single 

m this old place. Yaa weie too youmg 

to know why, ait oofi tbne^ the idea; of 

W€msai and deeetH became: to me so indis- 

eelttbl J allied ^tLt I shnaik ficom the idea 

o£ maincige. I own I was ui^nst and 

most erring in »y judgment, oi the sex, 

throngh: tke examjkt of one wlu>m I belien^e 

now te hasm heen aai esseeplienal case. 

Biit^ sneh aa iji wasy it tinged my thoughts 

mA ^j^moaa; and I eonsideied it bettw 

to) remain: here in my oU home, with no 

Qompanicm but tiie little dear sister who, 

as she grew up, did more than her ttaSA. 

share to show me the injustice' of my con- 

deninatiou of her sex ; and so time passed 

on, audi I began to think no life could 

be happier, although somewhat monotonous, 

than thitib which you and I lisd'' 
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"Dear George! — Well, go on." 

The brother paused and looked down 
into those bright eager eyes ; and then he 
turned his head away. She could only see 
hi, an. straight p Jl,, .nd the lid of th, 
eye, as it was cast down. 

" And there came a time when the feel- 
ings I thought dead withM me, awoke to 
life again, and — and — in short, dear Gussy, 
I have seen one woman who seems to 
me everything of perfection: lovely, — fe- 
minine, — delicate, — ^pure-minded ; such a 
woman, in fact, whom I could deeply ve- 
nerate and love ; and who would be a com- 
panion and a tender friend to my Gussy.*' 

"And who is it, George? Tell me her 
name ? " 

" Can you not guess ? " 

"Is it Mrs. Craven? Ah! I see your 
tell-tale face ; and of course she will marry 
you, G^eorge, and love you as you deserve ; 
and we shall be so happy all together — 
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■ 

her ciildren, too — ^for ahe has two, I kuow 
-^and thea wy George will have a fitter 
and better companiou than his foolish 
Gussy; and he will be happier and more 
oheerfiil, and — and " 

But the conclusion of her speech was 
stopped by a wild burst of tears. Excite- 
ment, interest — deep, absorbing interest in 
the subject was too much for her wari?! 
and feeling heart : no pang of regret at her 
receding power over her brother s affections 
instilled its poison into her feelings 1 

" My darling Gussy, is it possible you 
cry ? Pon't, dearest, do not ! I will never 
do anything to cause you a moment's pain.'^ 
He bent eagerly over her, and caressed her, 
as she sobbed at his feet. ^^ I will giyq 
it up at once, without a moment's hesita- 
tipn, rather than giye you trouble, you, 
my dearest sifter!" 

In a few mopients she calmed again ; 
and then it was to burst out into assu- 

TOL. X. 13 
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ranees that it was not regret — not dissa- 
tisfaction which moved her thus — and she 
rallied so quickly, and entered so- eagerly 
into his plans and hopes, that, without 
much difficulty, he believed her repeated 
assurances. 

He now entered fully into his matrimonial 
scheme, assuring his sister that she should 
be her own mistress as before— indepen- 
dent to come and go, as she willed, and 
devising a thousand kind, generous, and 
thoughtful plans for her — the suggestions 
of his loving heart. 

They talked on, the brother and sister, 
for a long time thus — he never alluding 
to the possibility of any discouragement on 
the widow's part, she never contemplating 
for a moment the possible rejection of a 
man so nearly perfection as she thought 
Sir George. 

He was called away at last; and left 
her calm without, but inwardly agitated at 
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the contemplatiou of the change in their 
domestic cii'cumstances. 

She looked out of the wide windows-r- 
over the terraced grounds — and beyond, 
again, on the beautiful park, with clumps 
and avenues of magnificent old trees. 
Then she turned her thoughts to her 
home, within — that happy home; it had 
owned her as mistress so long — as sole 
companion to her brother. Heaven only 
could tell whether the result of the in- 
troduction of this new element into the 
domestic circle of Glenfield Park would be 
joy or sorrow. 

She shook off unpleasing recollections, 
and punctually at one the next day, 
was ready seated in her park phaeton, 
awaiting Sir George, who was always slow 
in his movements, and it would appear on 
this day, after all, not in such very lover- 
like haste to reach Beech Hall. 

Augusta sat silent and patient, stroking 
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fondly with the end of her whip the pretty 
greys, who tossed and turned their heads 
now and then in acknowledgement. 

They were all, however, now started, and 
<d]fiving through long lanes with high hedges 
on either side, under which grew many a 
primrose and violet tuft, scenting the air 
with their united fragrance. A gap in the 
bamks, here and there, disclosed a far undu- 
lating country of rich pasture land, and the 
day being cloudy, with a light south wind, 
many a shadow, quickly succeeded by a 
bright gleam, passed over the smiling land- 
scape. 

"Is not this pleasant, George?" said 
Augusta, as she walked her pretty ponies 
up a hill, and herself nimbly alighted, and 
with reins in hand, managed to gather, m 
pa^antj a spray of honeysuckle from the 
overhanging hedges. "I shall be quite 
sorry to get to Beech Hall, shall not you?" 
and she smiled misdiievously. 
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Sir George, who calmly retained his 
seat, said nothing, but returned her an 
answering glance. 

"Stay, my beauties," and she went to 
the ponies' heads, stroking them and en- 
couraging them with many a fond word; 
whilst, at the same time, she ran a delighted 
eye over the view which lay before her. 
'^ Surely, George, that must be Beech Hall," 
pointing to a clump of trees on a hill 
some miles yet beyond. 

" Hardly 1 Beech Hall is ten miles yet 
beyond the town there. Come, Gussy, get 
in, and let us be off, like a good girl." 

Gussy turned away reluctantly from tbe 
scene, and, resuming her seat, put the 
ponies into a sharp trot; and in due course 
of time arrived at the entrance of the Hall. 

Mrs. Craven was in the library, whither 
they were immediately shown; and with 
the greatest cordiality she received both. 

There was nothing in her manner to in* 



.• 



». 
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dicate embarrassment of any sort; though 
Sir George became at once in her presence 
nervous and at a loss. 

His sister, liowever, by her case, and 
by directly engaging Mrs. Craven in con- 
versation, withdrew any attention which 
may have been attracted to the suitor ; 
and the arrival of Mrs. ViUiers a moment 
after completed the party, — for she imme- 
diately attached the brother, whilst Mary 
Craven gradually drew near the window 
with the sister. 

" What a lovely garden ! and that beauti- 
ful beech tree, Mrs. Craven ! — how you 
must delight in the place." 

*' Delight in it — ah! indeed I do, Miss 
Thelwall, — the dear old place! every inch 
familiar to me; but it gives me a great 
deal of anxiety and trouble, and sometimes 
I wish it was not mine." 

"(There is a remedy for that," thought 
Augusta.) " Dear me, Mrs. Craven, how un- 
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like you and I are then: / delight in 
trouhle, — the more there is to do, the 
more I enjoy it; and then for one's own 
place too, — I should think nothing too 
irksome." 

^^But then I have children too, and that 
takes up plenty of time and thought ; 
though my boy is at school now, and I 
have only Amy at home.^' 

"Is that Amy?" began Gussy, eagerly 
turning from Mrs. Craven and pointing to 
the child, as she came up the garden walks 
laden with fresh-gathered roses — "and who 
is that with her ? " 

" Yes, that is Amy," returned the widow, 
with a vivid blush ; " and that is Captain 
Manly, the children's guardian." 

The blush was not lost on Augusta ; her 
eye followed the figures of the child and 
her guardian: something made her feel a 
misgiving — as she watched them — of Edgar's 
tall, manly, youthful figure ; and as he 
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drew nearer, his handsome and expressive 
face rivetted her attention. 

He was walking beside Amy, and ocoa- 
sionally assisting her with her burden. 
He lifted his eye to the window as they 
drew nearer, and there was no mistaking 
the interest with which the widow stepped 
forward to greet them. 

"Thanks, Amy, these will indeed make 
us look gay," began she, as she relieved 
the child of the basket heavy with 
gay blossoms. "Come in, let me intro- 
duce you to Sir George, and Miss Thel- 
wall, — Captain Manly, my children's 
guardian." 

Edgar bowed with grace and ease ; Sit 
George arose ftx)m his chair awkwardly, 
and retumed the salutation. 

"I am happy to have the pleasure of 
Meeting Captain Manly.'' 

"I thank you. Sir George," and, with a 
repeated but cold and distant bow, he re* 
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treated again to tlie window, where still 
stood Augusta. 

She looked very keenly at him, and as 
he approached, he seemed to survey her 
with equal attention. She certainly looked, 
as she stood there, worthy of a more than 
passing glance — with her tall and slender 
figure, her small head so proudly set on her 
tiiroat, her expression of intelligence, and 
her winning smile. 

She was very different from Mrs. Craven. 
Not so lovely by a great deal, yet with 
more character and decision in her every 
movement. 

If they stood side by side, no one with an 
ordinary amount of observation, but would 
be struck by the upright firm attitude of the 
one — ^the countenance expressing no mean ad'^ 
vantages of intellect ; while the other, though 
as tall and moi« graceful, exhibited an air 
of uncertainty and irresolution in her whole 
appearance, and a want of that intelligence 
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which would have made her beauty peer- 
less. 

Nevertheless, Mary Craven on the whole 
was much more admired than Miss Thel- 
wall, although she lacked many an ad- 
vantage which the other possessed more 
fully. 

** I saw two beautiful ponies being led 
to the stables, I presume they are Miss 
Thelwall's," began Edgar, determining to 
make acquaintance readily with Sir George's 
sister, although he was inclined to repulse 
the Baronet himself. 

"Yes, indeed, they are mine — my greatest 
pots in the world, for want of better ones, 
Captain Manly." 

"A horse is a grateful, affectionato ani- 
mal: it is a question if you can find a 
human boing equally so. I always like 
to «t>o anyone fond of their horses. My 
\\K\t^ it mjt best friend, Miss Thelwall. 
Th^ lo^ly OQo who has never disappointed 
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me, and fallen short of my wishes or ex- 
pectations." 

"Indeed, Captain Manly; well I am not so 
destitute of human aflfections or sympathy as 
to say that, exactly. There's my brother, 
now, for instance; I should be ungrateful if I 
did not place all the faith in the world in 
his a£feotion : but don't you see, I could 
hardly make a pet of him?" 

So Captain Manly thought, as he glanced 
at Sir George — noted his middle-aged look, 
and his awkward and constrained manner, 
as he attempted to keep up a conrersation 
with Mrs. Villiers and the object of his 
adoration. 

"And yet he would be very dull with- 
out you at Glenfield, by all accounts, Miss 
Thelwall." 

"Ah! yes; doubtless, a sister does very 
well — indeed I may say is indispensable 
whilst there is no wife : of course, she 
makes the house comfortable and sociable, 
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as women only can; and without their 
presence to make it so a man soon be- 
comes a very' poor miserable mope. But 
then, when the wife does come, Captain. 
Manly, then, I fear me, the poOT sister 
is only ' just endurable, if she is that. 
Heigh ho ! I suppose it is one of the many 
lessons we learn in life; we single people, 
that we are but mere stop-gaps, very well 
on an emergency, but to give place when 
something more advantageous and durable 
can be met with." 

^^I should think a brother might be 
very well satisfied to make such a stop- 
gap as Miss Thelwall a permanent fix- 
ture; but then he can hardly expect that; 
so, like a wise man, I doubt not he will some 
day be looking about to find something of 
a substitute for her," rejoined Edgar. 

Augusta gave' him one searching glance ; 
furtive as it was, yet it enabled her to 
note his keen look at her — his enquiring 
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eye— as if to fathom any secret she might 
possess of her brother's intentions; 

Quick as lightning, she fancied she de- 
tected his reasons-=-fancied she had arrived 
at a certain knowledge of the footing on 
Tvhich the beautiful widow and the hand- 
some guardian stood with regard to. each 
other. 

Her heart misgave her when she thought 
of Sir George, and his evident partiality for 
Mrs. -Craven. She thought of his disap- 
pointment a second time in life ! 

Edgar observed her with deep, though 
apparently passing attention ; but felt with- 
in him also, that hers was no yielding, 
•pliable disposition, such as Mary's. Yet 
it would be essential to his interests that 
she should not suspect him as a bar to the 
furtherance of her brother's suit. He would 
dissemble — in the meantime pay her atten- 
tion — women, whatever their mental supe- 
riority, were never proof against that; and 
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lie thought by these means he should 
hoodwink, her effectually. 

The conversation was brought to a close 
by the announcement of Mr. Clifton; he 
was an only brother of Mrs. Villiers, and 
had been brought from his remote cottage 
by the sea side^ as a great favour, to stay 
a week with his niece. 

He was a rough, eccentric old bachelor; 
reputed to be rolling in wealth, and with 
such a reputation, found no lack of friends 
and relatives to bear with his oddities and 
admire his eccentricities, whenever he 
emerged from the obscurity of his rocky 
retreat. 

He had chosen to build his abode on 
the top of a high cliff, and he was his 
own architect. The structure fully bore 
out the character for oddity which he had 
long enjoyed, for it was more like a light- 
house than any other human habitation. 

There was only one roojn on a floor, the 
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windows of which were thrown open by the 
master himself each day, with the idea that 
the thorough draught blowing in for twelve 
hours — no matter what kind of day it was, 
be it damp or dry, hot or cold — was the only 
way to preserve health and vigour for the 
ordinary allotment of man's life. 

He carried these notions to an extent 

■ 

only to be accounted for by the many 
years he had indulged them. Nevertheless, 
he was a kind and considerate old man; 
and although his servants (two maids 
nearly as old as himself) were victims to 
chronic rheumatism and colds of all sorts, 
yet he paid them liberally, and found them 
plenty of medical advice when needed; 
and only found fault when they banished 
themselves to a lower room in the light- 
house, adjoining the kitchen, where they 
shut to the doors and made fast the win- 
dows, during some of the severest months 
of the year, on this severely cold coast. 
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Mr. Clifton came into the room in the 
airiest of summer costumes — a brown hol- 
land coat, trousers to match, at least they 
seemed so, and with a straw hat which 
looked like gossamer surmounting his 
large and ruddy face. 

" Glad to see you, my dear Ann," to 
Mrs. Villiers ; " and you, my dear Mary. 
Thanks ; quite well ; at least as well as 
I can be with this close inland scenery. 
If only I could induce you to cut down 
those beech trees there — that group I mean, 
— you would then get something of a free 
current of air. On my word, it almost 
stifles me to look at them." 

" What ! cut down the beech trees, 
the glory of the Hall? Why, my dear 
uncle, I should have the whole county 
crying out shame ! " 

" Well, better they should cry out 
shame, my dear, than that you and your 
children should be poisoned by the noxious 
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gases they emit during the night. Kow, 
I could bring you podtive proofe of the 

fact that a whole generation of people 

* 

would be swept off '^ 

" Now, not another word about the 
trees to-night, uncle; it is nearly time 
for dinner, and here is Sir George Thel- 
wall to make your acquaintanoe, and Miss 
Thelwall, and Captain Manly." 

Mr. Clifton, so addressed, bowed to each 
in a distant manner; but suddenly recol- 
lecting the relation in which Edgar stood 
to his great nephew and niece, he ad- 
vanced and shook him by the hand 
warmly, indulging in vague hopes tiiat, 
with his powers over the property, he 
might induce him to get rid of the abomin^ 
able avenue of beeches. 

*^ I am very happy, at last, to meet you, 
Captain Manly. You know I wanted you 
to come with Mary and the children to the 
Cliff before this ; but you could not, I 

TOL. I. 14 
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m 

i 

know. Well, try and manage it another 
time, and then you will see what air I can 
give you : such air, sir, as will be meat and 
drink to you for days together ! " 

Edgar bowed and smiled ; at this moment 
the first bell for dinner pealed through the 
house. The ladies rose at once, and Mary 
having seen Miss Thelwall to her room, and 
begging Edgar to show Sir George to his, 
led her uncle to the very top of the house, 
where a small turreted chamber had been 
prepared for him, and where he could see 
over the obnoxious beech trees for miles 
and miles. 

Ah! well, this is something like — some- 
thing better; and by Jove, this side, one 
can actually gaze a quarter of a mile with- 
out those hateful vegetables staring one in 
the face, choking the air, and impeding 
the prospect. Thank you, my dear Mary, 
for remembering my tastes. Now go away ; 
for I'm going to open all the windows 
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whilst I dress, and I daresay you will be 
fancying Pm in a dangerous draught: 
how absurd.'' And he forthwith proceeded 
to put his threat into execution— divesting 
himself of nearly all his garments, and 
placing himself in a chair in the very 
centre of the small apartment, where the 
four winds of heaven could enter on all 
sides, and career around him as they 
willed* 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mes, Villiers had called her daughter 
Mary into her room long ere the breakfast 
bell had pealed throughout the house. 
She was determined to seek a quiet half- 
hour with her, before the bustle and en- 
gagements of the day would monopolise her 
time so effectually as to leave not a dis- 
engaged moment. 

The old lady was very anxious to 
sound her daughter as to her views with 
regard to Sir George — to ascertain how 
far her feelings may have been engaged 
by Edgar Manly. If she found them 
dangerously so, she proposed to show her 
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uumistakeably, in her far-sighted, worldly 
way, the wild madness of any marriage 
with him; and by representing the position, 
circumstances, and thousand advantages of 
the Baronet, to undermine any hidden plans 
which the wily guardian may have formed 
for making Mary and her ten thousand 
pounds his own. 

The world goes on — ^its scenes passing 
rapidly before our view — with its countless 
events and unfailing signs; and yet sober 
middle-age expects to influence youth by 
reflections and representations which come 
only by experience of life, and which are 
gained only as the finer and better feelings 
of trust recede before the resistless tide of 
worldly calculations. Trials are never ima- 
gined ere they come — ^poverty's bitter pangs 
seem harmless when viewed from the 
eminence which youth, and hope, and 
ignorance have built up beneath us. 

Who, then, thinks of sorrows and miseries 



/ 
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at that joyous, buoyant time of life? 
Who dwells on the certainty which does 
exist, and which time by sure and bitter 
steps reveals, that trouble and grief are the 
lot of all? and that, strive and struggle 
as we may, none can escape the sure and 
certain grasp of many a withering sorrow ? 

Mrs. Villiers, with all her worldliness, 
had failed to implant even an iota of it 
in her daughter; so that Mary, at the 
mature age of twenty-six, was still young 
and fresh in her affections, as the girl 
who had left her home nearly ten years 
ago, the bride of a man old enough to be 
her father. 

Mrs. Villiers, having made (as she 
flattered herself) one good marriage for 
her, was bound to prevent the possibility 
of allowing her to throw herself away now 
on a poor Captain of a marching regi- 
ment. 

The mother, as she sits impatiently 
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awaiting her daughter's appearance, looks a 
good deal older than when she is seen in 
the drawing-room : she has grey bands now 
drawn over her forehead — ^the luxuriant 
crop of chestnut curls is undergoing a pro- 
cess of oiling and furbishing up in the 
dressing-room adjoii^ing, — ^her face looks 
anxious, and irritable lines around her 
mouth and eyes do not improve her ap- 
pearance. 

"Oh! here you are at last, Mary; I 
have been waiting for you so long, my 
dear: there, shut that dressing-room door, 
and come and sit down." 

Mary obeyed — she was not dressed — ^had 
her cool, white wrapper thrown on, and 
her hair still hanging in the two or three 
long plaits in which her maid put it up 
for the night: she looked young, graceful, 
and lovely enough to justify any wild 
schemes of ambition in which her worldly 
mother may have indulged. 
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She took the chair to which her mother 
pointed, and assumed her usual air of 
attention and deference when undergoing 
a maternal lecture. 

'^ My dear child, you believe in the deep 
interest I have in you — in the many, 
many anxious hours I spend reflecting on 
you — ^your children — your future?" 

" Of course, dear mamma, of course ; I 
know all your goodness and thoughtf ulness : 
do you think I need reminding?" 

" No, my child, but listen." 

Mrs. Yilliers herself arose, and went to 
the dressing-room door. There was the 
maid still busy at the reinvigorating process 
destined to grace her mistress's head, and 
being in a distant comer of the apartment 
it seemed to satisfy the old lady, for she 
returned to her seat. 

'^ Your time has come now. Maty, to 
decide if you will remain single in your 
present state of independence, or if you 
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will accept a partner every way worthy of 
you — young," (oh ! Mrs. Villiers) " good- 
looking, eligible in every way.'' 

Mary blushed : her thoughts led her to 
the walk in the rose alley, the seat by the 
shining lake, with the cool willows dipping 
their graceful pendent branches in its waters 
—but she remained silent. 

"You know, Mary, that Beech Hall is 
more trouble than pleasure to you. No end 
to the annoyances which have beset you 
from the first, owing to the most kind, but 
I must say ill-judged, will of your late 
husband. It involves you in many an 
anxiety and many a dUemma, with which, 
you will forgive my saying, your habits 
and your natural disposition unfit you 
to battle. My dear Mary, you are not 
equal to the responsibilities of your situa- 
tion, nor have you strength of mind to 
control or influence that headstrong boy of 
yours." 
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" Absurd, Mary, and why not like him, 
I should be glad to know ? Tou may think 
yourself very attractive, and so fair that you 
may choose whom you will ; but let me tell 
you men are not so willing to marry widows 
with little money, and with children to boot ; 
and you will, mark me, never get so good a 
chance again." 

" Dear mother, all this may be : I'm sure 
I care little whether or no I do get such 
another chance, as you say ; but I was very 
happy in my wedded life ; I loved my 
husband, and I would not contract the tie 
again without something of that sentiment^ 
and this I could never feel for Sir George : 
he is so dull, so monotonous, so uninterest- 
ing, so " 

" Oh ! pray spare me the catalogue, Mrs. 
Craven. Then I conclude, in defiance of 
my representations of your good fortune, 
in defiance of my evident anxiety and wish 
that you should give the matter a patient 
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hearing and consideration, that you decline 
thinking of it further, and that you are 
determined to remain Mrs. Craven, retain- 
ing your poor independence, which causes 
you more pain than pleasure, more worry 
than profit.'' 

^^Kay, dear mother, not so had as that. 
I do value year opinion, I do anxiously 
wish to ohey you ; hut you would not 
have me hetray a good man's love, in 
entering his house without even a shadow 
of feeling towards him beyond a certain 
acknowledgment of gratitude that he 
secured me a brilliant and enviable worldly 
lot?" 

^^ All very well, it sounds well I admit, 
but it won't hold water, Mary. liToWy in 
the first place, what have you to do with 
love ? A woman having loved her husband, 
and become a widow, has certainly no 
more afiGections to give away; at least, 
such iB my opinion. A sober, deoe^t le* 
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gard and redpect is all that a man should 
look for from a widow he designs many- 
ing; and all they do, depend on it." 

Mary's blush and look seemed to doubt 
this assertion. 

"Sir George would not expect it, my 
dear; he is too much a man of the world 
— ^too much sense besides. He is not very 
young hiinself " (she forgot he wm so, in 
her opening address, and catalogue of his 
qualifications), "and looks oh marriage in a 
soberer light than you suppose." 

" Oh ! dear mother, it is useless indeed ; 
I could never man'y him. He is a v^ry 
good man — ^beyond expression, good, doubt- 
less« I give him credit for all, and more than 
you say ; and he has a good advocate in you, 
Vm sure; but oh! he is so slow." 

"Well then, I conclude your unalter- 
able intention is to remain single, living a 
cheeiiess, insignificant life here ? '' 

Mary's silence was proof significant in- 
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deed to the omtnrj ; it needed not the tell- 
tale htaait — the hnzxied liang £com the chair, 
to aroid tiie keen ^ance of her questioner. 

Vor a moment, Mrs. YiDiers did not 
gpei^: her anger aeoned to be gathering 
itadf together, and ocmcraLtrating itself for 
a hmst on the ahrinVrng form of her 
daoghter* 

'^ I see it all, Mary; I confess I suspected 
it," she b^an, in a low and bitt^ tone. 
<^Tou haye deceiTed me — at least you 
thought you did — ^you have tried to lead 
me on taJse ground. It is dear now why 
Sir Geoi^ is dull — w^ he is uninteresting 
— whff you cannot accept him as a husband 
— uf/^ you are willing to sacrifice the ad- 
vantages to your poor children which their 
relationship to him, as his step-children, 
would unfailingly assure them. For shame, 
Mary! this is your gratitude to your 
husband, and all for the sake of a beggarly 
Captain — ^a man without fortune, name, or 
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anything but a cunning, handsome face to 
recommend him ! " 

Mary drew up her slight figure to its 
full height, and turned and confronted her 
enraged parent with an answering fire in 
her eye, and a curl of the lip, which be- 
spoke resentment as great, if not greater, 
than that which so roused Mrs. Yilliers. 

'^ Mamma, you have no right to speak to 
me thus — ^no right to imply in me any in- 
gratitude towards Mr. Craven — any injustice 
to my children. Edgar Manly has never 
spoken to me a word of love — never 
alluded to such a possibility as marriage 
between us. If this is all for which I 
have been summoned to your room — ^if 
this is all, I am sorry I obeyed the call. 
I am no child, — I can direct myself siurely ; 
and though, mother, I am grateful, very 
grateful for your interest — your anxious 
concern for me, yet I must claim for my- 
self the right of judging for my own 
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happiness now — ^now at my age, and in 
my position." She turned to her parent, 
with obstinacy marked in no illegible terms 
on her features. ^' And remember this, dear 
mamma, nothing on earth will reconcile 
me to Sir Oeorge as a hnsband ; so do not 
let him interfere to mar onr contentment 
and interrupt the harmony which has always 
existed between us." 

Mrs. Villiers saw the moment was un- 
propitious for pressing her arguments, and 
she received, though coldly, her daughter's 
kiss; and watched her, as she left the 
room. 

" It is not yet hopeless however, proud 
and determined as you look, Mrs. Craven; 
we may yet see if your handsome Mend is 
not to be caught by Miss Thelwall's beauty 
and wealth." 

With this reflection, the old lady con- 
soled herself; and summoning the presiding 
genius of her toilette, she set herself to 
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the business of the morning, and spent or 
mis-spent her usual amount of time and 
care on the elaborate preparations for her 
appearance during the day. 

Mary had recovered her equanimity, 
when she assumed her place at the break- 
fast table; and, to Sir George's eyes, was 
more perfect than ever, as she sat there, 
looking so young, fresh, and gentle. 

Edgar took a seat near Miss Thelwall; 
and true to his determinations . formed the 
previous evening, he had, apparently, nei- 
ther eyes nor ears for anyone else .; and his 
conspicuous attentions roused a surprised 
and somewhat anxious look from Mrs. 
Craven, and a well-satisfied glance or two 
from Mrs. Villiers. 

As to Sir George, he appeared wholly 
engrossed with the beautiful widow, and 
was making strenuous efforts to cast off 
his natural shyness and diffidence, and to sus- 
tain the part of a more assiduous and more 
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confident lover than he had appea^d tiie 
evening previotUL 

Mary silently accepted his attentions, and 
as silently proceeded in the business of (be 
breakfast table. As she handed Edgar a 
cup of tea, she gave a qaick, searching, 
inquiring glanoe into his £ice; ^hich he, 
feeling Augusta's penetiating eye on then, 
endeavoured to avoid* 

Mary's eccentric undle at last appeared, 
having been unable to withstand the de^ 
lights of sitting in a thorough draught 
since six Ihat morning, reading some 
mysterious work on tiie action of air on 
the system; and dreading, he declared, to 
descend into the obnoxious atmospl^te 
generated by the thick groves of trees 
around the house, and the damp atmo- 
sphere, which the sun's hot rays were now 
raising from the dew-bathed ground. 

^^ Well, unde I suppose we make a trip 
to-day to Sandhead Oastie? wlifaft do you 
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f&mk, Miss Thelwall and Sir George?'' 
slie did not look at Edgar. 

"The very thing we should both enjoy, 
and I am sare Augusta will be delighted^ 
for she has nerer seen Sandhead/' returned 
Sir Q^orge. 

Augusta gave an approving nod ; and the 
eccentric old uncle grunted an assent. 

"Then how shall we gp?" began Mary. 
^^Th^re is the barouche, aad my riding 
horse, and would your ponies be equal to 
the journey, Miss Thelwall ? " 

"Oh I quite ; and I shall be delighted to 
drire anyone, except George ; for after my 
long Ute-d^ite yesterday, I should prefer 
some other escort; will you come with Hie?" 
she added, turning, with a winning grace 
of manner, to Mr. CHfton. 

He looked pleased, and expressed his 
asseirt by a smile. 

" Kot that I am oyer-confideiiit of ladies' 
driving," added he, after his acceptation of 
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will ride if Sir George and Captain Manly 
will be my escort*'' 

She looj^ed confidently at Sir George^ bnt 
fartiyely at Edgar. Both bowed assent 
But Mjs. Yilliers broke in with a horrified 
exclamation at her daughter's rashness in 
dreaming of riding such a distance. 

Mary looked annoyed. Augusta, seeing 
this, at once offered to put on her habit and 
ride back. After some demur, this was 
settled, and in an hour the party were ready 
to set out. 

As the horses and carriages came to the 
door, and the party stood ready to start, 
Edgar came up to Mary, and slightly in- 
terposing between her and Sir George, 
ofifered to place her in her saddle. Some- 
thing in his look and tone called a blush to 
her cheeks, and imparted a hurried, embar- 
rassed air to her usual quiet manner. 

Augusta, ever on the watch for her bro- 
ther, could not restrain an attentive look, 
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and Edgar, taming round, caught this look 
as it rested on them. It aroused his watch- 
fulness, and with an indifferent air he led 
Mrs. Craven down the steps, and having 
mounted her on her horse and arranged her 
skirt, and assisted Miss Thelwall to her car- 
riage, he disappeared, saying he had some 
orders to give in the stable, but would join 
them in a short time. 

And so the party set off ; Sir George and 
Mrs. Craven leading the way, and the car- 
riages following leisurely through the beeoh 
avenue. Mrs. Villiers was looking with pro* 
found satisfaction at the pair of equestrian^, 
as they trotted gently on the green sward ; 
and her brother, leaning back in Miss Thel- 
wall's pony carriage, appeared equally weU 
satisfied with his position and his reflections. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



It was yet sufficiently early in the June 
day, to scent some of the freshness of the 
dews of the morning. Silver net-works 
hung over and partially concealed, in shady 
nooks, clusters of primroses and early vio- 
lets, and long branches of honeysuckle and 
wild rose arched over the road here and 
there. 

From the neighbouring thickets, the fresh 
clear note of the blackbird, repeated at in- 
tervals, echoed long and loud, and every- 
where in the thick verdure of the hedges 
was heard the twittering of their many 
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plumed tenants, as they hopped to and 
fro, in rich enjoyment of liberty and 
life. 

The deep blue distance formed the line 
between the rich pasture landscape, dotted 
with groups of trees and enlivened by a 
glancing river, and the paler blue of the 
sky, over which floated lazily thin gossamer 
clouds, which, as they sailed above, were 
traced by their passing shadows on the 
happy smiling earth. 

In a distant field a group of haymakers 
were busily carrying their fragrant load, 
and wending their way, through the wind- 
ing lane, to the neat and comfortable home- 
stead which stood near. 

"Now, Mr. Clifton, look there," said 
Augusta, after a lon^ pause, in which, 
driving leisurely along, she had taken in all 
the beauty of the landscape, and enjoyed it, 
as was her wont. " What do you think of 
our country now — ^those beautiful downs^ 
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tiiofie grores of trees^ and that loyely 
rirer?" 

" Very fine ! Very fine, Miss Thelwall, 
to those who like such scenes." 

^' Why, snrely you like them, don't yoii| 
Mr. Clifton?" 

"Yes, in a way — certainly, in a way. 
Fd hr sooner be seated in my "Lightfaoose,'' 
as they call it, looking over the wide expanse 
of water, with nothing but the horizson to 
limit it to the eye. Ah ! Miss Thelwall, 
there is nothing like the companicmship of 
the sea, to a poor desolate old fellow like 
me ; it always seems company. When calm, 
there is a gentle beauty in its repose 
which is all enchanting, and when rough — 
ah! then indeed it is good to behold. To 
see it come dashing and rolling in with irre- 
sistible force and sublime grandeur, fretting 
itself against the rocks, and, as if in reckless 
fury, throwing up its torrents of white 
glistening spray! And then the awful, 
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OTenrhelming roll with which it casts itself 
<m the shore, bearing huge masses of timber, 
as if so many light toys, and leaving them 
on the Bhingle as if in contempt I Yes, such 
scenes I often witoess on my rocky coast^ 
and grand they are, I can tell you." 

Augusta's eyes were eagerly fixed on his 
countenance. He tmderstood her quick in- 
telligence, and her ready apprehension of his 
feelings. 

" I have neyer been to a rocky coast, 
Mr. Clifton ; nothing but a quiet, sheltered 
watering-place." 

" Never to a rocky shore ! Then you 
have indeed something to see. I know you 
would enjoy it." 

"Should I not, indeed!'' 

" Why not come there this next mpnth ? 
Mary talks of it, and although my Light- 
house will not hold you, yet there are some 
decent houses near the village, and I should 
be glad to show you my lions. I say mjf 
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lions, for it is sucli a remote spot, that its 
beauties haye not, thank goodness, become 
public property." 

"I certainly will ask George about it," 
returned Augusta, and then they fell into 
discourse, eloquent discourse, of the many 
delightful excursions which they would have 
if they were able to carry out their project. 

" Here comes Captain Manly, Mr. Clifton. 
What sort of man is he ?" 

" I know very little about him. All that 
I do know is to his credit. The very fact of 
his standing in the position he does to my 
niece and her children, shows the esteem in 
which he was held by poor Craven." 

"He seems to admire your niece very 
much, don't you think ?" replied Augusta, 
affecting to be busily engaged in search- 
ing out an irritating fly on her pony's 
'back. 

Mr. Clifton shot a quick glance at her 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows. She had, 
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doubtless, an idea of the young man herself, 
thought he, and would willingly find out 
how the land lay. 

"I daresay he does! She is a pretty 
creature certainly, and young men will be 
foolish enough to admire such, eh ! Miss 
Thelwall? — So make yourself easy on that 
head," he was just going to add, when he 
was interrupted by the close proximity of the 
individual in question. Edgar looked hand- 
some and animated enough as he bent down 
to speak to Miss Thelwall, reining in his 
impatient horse, who seemed anxious 
to overtake the equestrians in advance, 
whose figures now and then could be seen 
appearing between the trees as they went 
forward. 

" Ton have not given Mr. Clifton a very 
good specimen of your able whipmanship, 
Miss Thelwall ; although you have driven 
very slowly, I assure you the tracks of your 
wheels are anything but straight. In one 
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spot, they verged on a ditch, not very deep 
certainly, and literally b(»:dered with prim- 
roses." 

^^ Is it possible I have been so foolish and 
BO careless ? But we have been talking and 
gossiping on all sorts of interesting subjects 
— ^sea-shores, rooky bays, shipwrecks, and I 
don't know what else." 

Edgar thought what a nice attraetive girl 
she was, bestowing so mu(^ time and so 
much enthusiasm on an old fellow, whom he 
regarded as a pragmatical, eccentric bore. 

"Any way. Miss Thelwall, pray gel; on 
now. I fancy those white clouds look any- 
thing but promising. Do you not think so, 
Mr. Clifton !" 

"I can't tell, sir," returned the "old 
bore," as he rose and looked over the 
country ; " if they had risen out of the Bea 
at this hour, I should have known that heat 
was in the rear.'' 

" And as they rise here, I can tell yon 
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tfeey betoken rain, if not thunder. So I ad- 
vise you to hasten on, Miss Thelwall.'* 

Augusta whipped up the pretty greys; 
and, contrary to her expectations, Edgar con- 
tinned by their side, and addressed her 
now and then with some passing remark, 
receiving in return many a lively reply, and 
many a merry smile. 

Poor Mary, with her staid and sober 
cavalier in front, had a weary time of it. 
She looked back now and then, wondering 
where Edgar could be. At last she saw 
kim stopping to accost her uncle and Miss 
Thelwall, and then every instant expected 
to hear the sound of his horse's hoofs near- 
ing her and her escort. 

But, no I Ko sound fell on the sward 
on which they were skirting the road, and 
she was determined she would not look 
round now, for worlds and worlds; and so 
she listlessly, inattentively gave heed to Sir 
George's quiet, prosaic remarks, and won- 
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dered in her heart how he could ever be 
acceptable to any woman ! 

There was a fund of deep feeling and 
thought, notwithstanding, in his mind, 
which Mary Craven, beautiful and attrac- 
tive as she was, could never properly 
fathom, or even dimly appreciate; and he^ 
good humble man, never imagined that it 
could be her fault that their conversation 
languished, though he had made so many 
ineffectual efforts to sustain it. 

At last they heard Edgar's voice urging 
them to ride on, as he feared, before they 
reached Sandhead, that a storm would be 
bursting. He still kept his place by the 
pony-carriage, and Sir George and Mrs, 
Craven had nothing left but to put their 
horses into a brisk trot in advance. 

And so they sped away, over the now 
darkening roads, into the still more gloomy 
woods. A solemn stillness seemed to hang 
ominously over them, and to hush into 
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silence the birds even, who had been so 
joyous but a brief time before. The 
clusters of flowers gleamed out a pale 
lustre in the surrounding gloom, and the 
gay butterflies had crept beneath the 
leaves, with the instinct which directs 
every living thing to escape a coming 
peril. 

As the little cortege swept through a 
thick wood, over the mossy ground, which 
returned no sound to their horses' hoofs, 
a flash of lightning illumined vividly for 
a moment the scene around them; it 
gleamed between the trunks of the trees, 
and brilliantly lit up for a second the 
branches and leaves. At a somewhat dis- 
tant interval a peal of thunder followed, 
and quick again another flash of light- 
ning. 

"We must get out of this as fast as 
we can ; I'll ride on, and get Mrs. 
Craven to hasten." And Edgar put spurs 
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to his horse, . and galloped after the eques- 
trians. 

Whether it was the somid of the pur- 
suing hoofe, or the vivid lightning, could 
not he told then, hut Mrs. Craven's 
horse hegan rearing, and then plunging 
violently. Sir George, accustomed to hid 
sister's bold and perfect horsemanship, 
made no offer of assistance; and Mary,- 
pale and breathless with alarm, in vain 
attempted to restrain the frantic terror of 
the animal As she wa3 clinging to her 
seat, and £»st losing the power of 
doing even that, a strong hand was 
laid on the bridle, and a firm voice 
uttered a few words of command to the 
horse. 

^*Do not fear, Mary," she beard him 
whisper, ^^ I am here now ; I can take 
care of you, only sit quiet. There ! leave 
me this rein* Now, gently — ^gently." 

< 

But no ! not even his reassuring voice 
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and even tender care of her, could calm 
her. She entreated to be allowed to 
dismount, she could not go on; and as 
she spoke, the horse again started vio- 
lently at a repeated flash of lightning. 

She turned to her protector. " Oh 
Edgar ! dear Edgar ! take me off, I be- 
seech you." 

Her earnest suppliant eyes were on his ; 
their look thrilled into his heart; he 
bent towards her. 

'* You shall, Mary ; be still for a 
moment, and fear nothing.'' 

He reined in hLs own horse, and merely 
banging the bridle over his aim, he 
clasped Mary's waist, and soon had her, 
pale and hardly able to stand, on the 
ground. 

The pony-carriage came up whilst Sir 
George and Captain Manly were busy 
about the affi*ighted Mrs. Craven. 

^'Here, Augusta," began Sir George, 
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"here! be quick! Give Mrs. Craven 
your seat, and mount her horse. Your 
ponies any one can drive." 

"To be sure — most readily," rejoined 
Augusta, springing from the carriage and 
throwing the reins to Mr. Clifton. "Of 
course you can drive the greys, and Mrs. 
Craven shall have the pleasure of being 
driven by you." 

"/ drive, Miss Thelwall? I haven't 
an idea of it, and wouldn't for worlds.! 
I can ride a little, but that little is 
bad." 

They all stood in dismay ; the clouds 
were becoming blacker tmd blacker, amidst 
repeated flashes of lightning. 

Augusta thought a moment. She knew 
Sir George's horse was far too spirited for 
the old uncle, and she dared not ask him to 
mount it. What quick thoughts darted 
through her mind, no one could tell, but at 
length she proposed Captain Manly taking 
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the reins, and driving Mrs. Craven, whilst 
Mr. Clifton should turn to account his slight 
knowledge of equestrianism, and ride Edgar's 
horse. 

To aU this there was no dissentient voice ; 
and in a minute more she was in the saddle, 
and with a firm and strong hand was check- 
ing and bringing under control the spirit 
of the steed who had caused all this delay. 

Edgar hurried Mary into the little car- 
riage, and turned to her with fond looks and 
anxious enquiring eyes. 

"Oh, Mary, how you frightened me; 
and how pale you look still ! " 

"I never will ride that horse again," 
began Mrs. Craven petulantly, for now she 
was in safety she felt piqued and irritated 
with Edgar. "You promised me when I 
rode it you would be with me; for you 
know I have no nerves, and never could 
manage it." 

"I should have been, but had some 
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orders to give at the stable ; and then, 
you know, you had Sir George with 
you." 

" Sir George ! What absurdity. Heigh 
oh ! it is weary work — a long half-hour 
We-d'We with Sir George. Miss Thel- 
wall seems to manage my horse now, 
indeed." 

And Edgar turned away to look after 
Augusta. She did, indeed, sit her horse 
to perfection, and controlled his wild move- 
ments with grace and skill. Being fretted 
with the noise of the carriage wheels, she 
reined him in to let it pass, and nodded 
gaily to them, with sparkling eyes and 
heightened colour. 

Edgar's eye rested on her, and he gave 
a smile of pleasure as he watched her. 

" How beautifully she rides, and how 
well she looks on horseback. Whatever 
animation her brother lacks, is amply made 
up for in her." And, withdrawing his 
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gaze, he whipped up the pretty greys, for 
the ram was now beginniiig to fall pretty 
sharply. 

Mary was silent. She did not reiterate 
the praises lavished on Augusta. A woman 
does not care to hear them bestowed by 
him she loves, on any other. 

She felt her own inferiority to Augusta, 
in intellect, in manner, in many of the 
advantages which are attractive in women 
to each other, but are not so much so to 
the other sex. 

The cavalcade came cantering on; Mr. 
Clifton sitting Edgar's quiet old hunter with 
tolerable ease and comfort to himself, and 
gaily bantering with Augusta as the 
shower fell around them, and bid fair to 
wet them to the skin, ere they could obtain 
shelter. 

They emerged from the now dripping 
woods, and briskly crossed a heath, then 
again through a straggling village, and up 
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a narrow road, with lugh banks on either 
side, until at last they drew rein under 
the porch of the old Castle, which, dark 
and gloomy, frowned on them anything but 
a cheerful welcome. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Theeb were unusual signs of commotion 
and bustle at the ^^ Lighthouse," a month after 
the occurrences related above, — such a con- 
febulation, and such a consulting between 
Mrs. Craven's eccentric uncle and the old 
housekeeper ; and such a furbishing up, and 
dusting, and beautifying of the queer-shaped 
rooms, as betokened some great event in the 
quiet and remote dwelling. 

It was a very odd place, the old Light- 
house,, as the neighbours called it, although 
" Cliff End " was the name by which it was 
dignified by its owner. It was built with 
no idea of a general plan ; but with views 
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personification of mystified patience; he 
listened attentively to the old woman, who, 
respectfully standing before him, was en- 
larging on the various necessities of civilised 
Kfe; of which, notwithstanding her long 
service with him, she had a dim recollec- 
tion; but of which he seemed to have no 
notion whatever. 

"It's clear impossible, . sir, any lady could 
stand the inconveniences of such a place 
as the * hut ;' why, there is no drawing room 
at all." 

"Bless the woman! who cares for a 
drawing-room here ? It is all very well in 
the fields, where you'd just as soon be in 
doors as out — but here — why, my niece's 
best drawing-room would be on the rocks; 
so I shall say, one sitting-room, six bed- 
rooms, isn't it, Phillis?" he looked at her 
with pen upraised. Phillis smiled con- 
temptuously. 

" You can say six bed-rooms if you like, 
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sir, but I misdoubt me very much if Mrs. 
Craven will call them so ; why, there isn't a 
carpet down in one of 'em, and not a fire- • 
place either.'' 

^* Good heavens, woman ! what can 
people want with fire places and carpets in 
August ? " 

' "No, sir, but it will look very miserable 
after a 'ouse such as Beech Hall." 

" Then what is to be done ? My niece is 
determined to come here, and you say Cliflf 
End can only accommodate the lad and 
Captain Manly." 

" That's all, sir,'' returned Phillis, in a 
decided tone, and folding her hands over her 
apron. 

" Come now, Phillis, don't be tiresome. 
You see I must get some sort of a house 
for Mrs. Craven and my sister; and then 
Sir George Thelwall declares he will take 
the Mill rooms, — ^large enough for him 
and his sister, he says. Who is that 
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young lady, by the way, who is in that 
other room there?" 

" I can't say, sir. She passes the most 
of her time on the beach with the children 
of the hamlet, and reads to them pretty 
nearly all day, and does so enjoy the sea, 
they say." 

"Sensible girl ; so we mustn't try and 
turn her out, Phillis. So what are we to 
do?" 

" 1 11 tell you, sir ; let Jane run 
down and ask Parson Seymour to come 
up and see you.'' / 

"Ah! a good thought. Come, Phillis, old 
woman, you've struck out a bright idea 
at last. I thought you would ; you always 
do, though it's a long time coming at it. 
If any one can help me, Seymour will, 
with his quiet good sense and greater 
knowledge of the vagaries and fancies 
6f the fair sex,— so do send for himc 
say he will do me the greatest kind* 
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ness if he will step up here for ten 
minutes." 

Phillis did not hurry herself. With the 
familiarity of long service, and acquaint- 
ance with her master's even, though eccen- 
tric temper, she put a finishing touch to 
the orderly arrangement she had commenced 
previous to Mr, Clifton's entrance, and 
then leisurely disappeared, and her voice, 
shrill and high, was heard giving the 
message to Jane, who was hanging out 
things to dry in the fresh sea breeze. 

Meanwhile the master leant back, rumi- 
nating, in his chair. Then he went and 
opened all the windows (he was a wee bit 
afraid of Phillis, and she suflfered from 
'^chronicaV^ rheumatics, as she called -her 
ailment, so he never ventured to open 
them all when she was in the room). At 
one of these he sat awaiting Mr. Seymour's 
arrival. 

He might be excused for raviilg about 
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his scenery^ and d welling so long and rap- 
turously on its beauties. 

As he sat there with the light summer 
breeze lifting his grey hairs and cooling 
his forehead, smoothing out, one by one, 
the wrinkles of perplexity which had 
gathered there, he looked the picture of 
happy contented old .age. 

His eye wandered over the blue water, 
tipped here and there by sparkling white 
waves, familiarly called " mermaids' banners" 
by the fishermen's children in that quiet 
place. A few glittering sails were in sight ; 
a bold rocky outline for miles to the east 
hemmed in the sea, and bordered the long 
sweep of sand, which was now changing 
eveiy moment as the tide receded. 

Insensibly his mind wandered from the 
beautiful scene, to past and half forgotten 
events. His stormy, adventurous youth, his 
struggling poverty, his hard, hard life, 
which, however, secured him the inde- 
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peadeiici3^ he now^ so peacefully and richly 
enjoyed* How events, known only to his 
(y«m inner life, chequered and tinged the 
tf^hole, it is not now for us to tell here. 
He^ had passed through many a stormy 
passage of life, and he had lived with many 
friends, but hardly one intimate so to speak, 
i&nd his thoughts were all his own^-the 
glad onesr and the , iregretful ones. He^ was 
roused from his- reverie by the appearance 
of "Parson Seymour" passing beneath his 
window, toiling up step by step^ and 
now and' then pausing whilst he removed 
his hat^ aad turned towards the sea^ 
courting the bree^, and seemingly ad- 
miidng the prospect as it opened more and 
more as he ascended. At one of these 
pauses, he heard tibe \^oice of his eicoentric 
dd friend, ^' Hallo ! take it easy,, my 
mai^; doii't hurry. Is not this a glorious^ 
nloming ? " 

"Isn't it, indeed, Mr. Clifton?" The 
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pastor lifted up his face towards the win- 
dow, and waved his hand. He then re- 
sumed his ascent, and in a few moments 
stood at the entrance of the " Lighthouse," 
where, ready to receive him, was the 
master. 

" Thank you a thousand times, Sey- 
mour, for coming so speedily; it was just 
like you. For I dare say, if the truth were 
known, you were about something very 
important at the moment my girl gave you 
my troublesome message." 

" No, indeed, nothing very important 
However, had it been, your summons 
seemed so urgent, I certainly should 
have left almost whatever I had been 
about." 

The two entered the study. 

James Seymour could not have been 
more than eight-and-twenty. Pale, very 
pale — almost too pallid — and with dark 
lustrous eyes, set &r into his head. His 
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hair, prematurely thin, had receded from 
his temples. He had the thoughtful ab- 
stracted look of one who lives in other 
scenes than the present. His forehead was 
broad and massive, and his appearance at 
once gave you the idea of an intellectual|i 
thoughtful man. Kot a handsome one, far 
from it, but with that charm of expression, 
which, betokening superiority of head and 
heart, is far more engrossing, far more 
generally captivating. 

His smile was sweet and almost womanly, 
as he turned towards Mr. Clifton, after he 
had taken his seat. 

"And now, sir, what can I do for 
you ? " 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I am 
almost ashamed I sent for you, it seems now 
such a trifle ; but on my word, it puzzled 
me so 'dreadfully, and Phillis, you know, 
has so often her obstinate fits, and deter- 
mined not to help me. Kow, I'll begin 
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methodicallyi — ^^^ *t^*i Sejrmaur/' He 
banded his gaest a letter^ which he 
carefully perused. 

" Ah ! indeed, I^m glad of this ; so we 
are to have visitors this summer, are we, 
Mr. Clifton? Well, what is your diffi- 
culty ? " 

**Why, where am I to get a house to 
hold them? Mary is but a delicate lady, 
and my^ sister as fastidious and fassy as 
any duchess. Oh ! I wish they hadn't 
written to me," he commenced plaintively, 
as* the host of fancied difficulties again 
raised their formidable heads in his imagi- 
nation. 

"But why, Mr. Clifton? There is no 
reason there should be any difficulty about 
it. Why should not the ' Hut' do ? You 
see, Mrs. Craven says, ^ We want nothing 
but a roof to cover our heads, *for we 
shall be out all day and half the night 
this beautiful weather.' '' 
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"Well, but Phillis declares it td be 
impossible. No carpets, or fire-plaoes, or 
drawing-rooms. Oh ! bother these women ; 
they want so many of these absurd eon- 
trivances." 

" Perhaps carpets are absurd contrivances 
now, Mr, Clifton; but you know they are 
considered as marks of civilized life,** 
laughed Seymour. "But I see it worries 
you. Let me go to Mrs. Smith about it. 
I will see what I can persuade her to 
do to make it habitable for your niece, 
and I^U call in before post and tell you.; but, 
you know, after all, I a.m so simple and 
rustic in my taastes, that I am not a very 
desirable negotiator, for I should be satisfied 
with very little.'' 

" Oh ! you ar« a good fellow, Seymour. 
Now, do this for me, and I shall be more 
than ever your debtor. I'll leave it all 
to you. And now, do tell mc, who is 
that young girl I see on the beach? X 
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see her there all day almost. It is the 
second time I have enquired." 

" I cannot help you, I am afraid," re- 
turned the clergyman. " She is only here 
with a servant, and I could hardly call 
on her, as I should other visitors of a 
soberer age who came to our hamlet. What 
do you think?" 

Mr. Clifton could give no satisfactory 
reply to this embarrassing question, and 
the subject was soon forgotten by both, 
as they plunged into others more engross- 
ing and interesting on matters relating to 
the mission in which they both sympathized 
so fully, and took so earnest a part, in 
this quiet nook of the world, with, how- 
ever, the fair share of the weal and woe 
which tracks the footsteps of humanity. 

Before the sun had set, and whilst yet 
his departing rays were lingering over the 
blue waters, as if loth to quit them, Sey- 
mour was seen making his second ascent 
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up the rocky steps to Cliffend. This time 
with a bright encouraging smile and a 
cheery cry, which roused Mr. Clifton, and 
brought him in no time to the window, 

" Well, what success, Seymour ? " 

" Every success, sir. Mrs. Smith, partly 
out of regard for you, partly out of delight 
at having some summer visitors, promises 
unheard of luxuries in the way of carpets 
and curtains. She can borrow of one neigh- 
bour a something, and of another something 
else, and will be astir I promise you; so 
now it is all settled, and you have nothing 
to do but write." 

" Oh ! you good fellow — ^here sit down — I 
am just going to have some tea, you shall 
have some too, to reward you for your pains, 
and there's my easy chair for you; and now 
I'll send off this letter, and you can flirt with 
Phillis whilst I do so, and she lays the tea." 

He rang the bell hastily, and Jane ap- 
peared. 



^^Beg PhjUiB to come up^ ^id S9j tlinnk 
Mr. Seymour will h^ve «ome tea witi me/' 

MiB. Fhillis ^oou appeared, radiant i^ a 
clqan diiess aud aproa, a^d bearing iia her 
hands a tray prepared for her master and his 
guest's simple m/eal. Sh^ set it on a table 
plose to the favouritQ window which jaat 
fo^ed the pun, whieh, now i^ an^ glpwing^ 
was sinking in the horizon. 

She smiled blandly on the pa3tor: np ma 
]knew better than she did, the comlort^ and 
help he could be by the bed of sieknesfs, and 
obstinate and self-opinionated as she was by 
nature, she was always sensiUl^ to his gentle 
influence and control. 

"Well, Phillis! and how did you like 
your pastor last week ? " 

^^ jih, sir I don't ask me ; I never like to 
see anyone in ypnr place ; and I hope you 
won't be agoing away again soon, shdU 
ypia?^' 

"No, I trust not,'' returned the pastori 
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fimiling; ^^bvt they say Mr. Bernard is a 
Yery^ood preaober, and I oould not faaye 
done better than have asked him to fill 
Biy pulpit, as I was obliged to go to D* ^ .p ■ p 
last week." 

'^ Lor bless you^ sir ! he is very well I 
daresay for «oine folks ; he didn't make no 
more impressioii on me than water does 
on a duck's back." 

"Come, come, Phillis!'' retufned Mr. 
Seymour half-gravely, " I must not have 
you criticise in this way; it is not like 
you; I am afraid you think more of the 
sermon than you do of your other duties 
at church." 

Phillis set down the tray and arranged 
the cups, saucers, and plates with a suc- 
cession of sharp little bangs. She would 
not answer a word, and Mr. Seymour, 
satis^ed with this little hint, dropped the 
conversation, and silently turned again to 
his contemplalion of the scene without. 
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With a joyous exclamation, Mr. Clifton 
sealed his note, and then joined his friend. 
The postman's shrill little horn was heard 
resounding in the hamlet, where, on an 
average, he collected and delivered about 
half-a-dozen letters a day. Fhillis hurried 
away with the important message; and 
her master, free now to enjoy his Mend's 
company, dismissed the subject of it from 
his mind. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

The " Hut, ^' by August, had, indeed, 
assumed a very different appearance from 
the time when Mrs. Phillis had seen it in 
its comparatively dilapidated and homely 
condition. 

There had been a deal of whitewashing 
and some little painting to the wooden 
sills of the windows and to the antiquated 
and weather-beaten panels of the door. 
There had been a carpet or two laid down, 
and a table cover, which, though it could 
not boast of harmony of colour and beauty 
of design, was still new and clean. Muslin 
curtains of fair width, and white as snoWj 
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were wafted to and fro in the gentle summer 
breeze, 

Mr. Clifton had been all over the house 
an hour or two before the party were ex- 
pected, and although affecting to despise 
the few attempts at elegance and comfort 
which had been accomplished^ yet was 
forced to confess to himself that the " Hut" 
in June looked very different from the smart 
little cottage he now saw made ready for 
his niece and her party. 

By five o'clock they had arrived, and 
the two children eagerly sprang from the 
oarriagey leaving their mother and grand- 
mother to follow more leisurely. 

Harry ha^ grown a fine handsome boy« 
In truth, ruddy, bright-looking, «id brave, 
he was the very lad for a fi)nd mother 
to take pnde in, and follow about with 
joyful and teind^ eyes. But Mrs. Craveai, 
83 she stepped languidly from the vehicle, 
had] no such following glances to bestow 
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on either of her ehildiren, aa they left her 
and ran eagerly round the rocky pathway 
which, skurted the ^ Hut," and then paused, 
delightedly boking oYer the* decIiTity which 
divided th^n from the yellow dands* and 
the rippling waTes. 

Mary Craven looks ill; pale, and dispi- 
rited,, and but: languidly returned the 
welcome of her old imde, «s he stood 
ready to assidt her and his ^ster to 
alights 

"Welcome^ Mary; welcome to Cliffend, 
and tx> the Hut. C2ome and see if you: 
like it. " 

. He hurried the ladies through the passage, 
first inta the sitting, room,, and» without' 
pausing for any other remark, led them to 
the bay window,, bejfore which, lay: spread 
out^. in its glowing August beaul^,. tha: 
ocean. 

" This is, indeed^ beautiful,, dear uncle. 
'VVliat a glorious view ! And that house 
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there, the one on the jutting out cliff, 
J) 



" Giffend or the * Lighthouse/ Mary/' 
rejoined the old uncle, '^ and that is ^ Pirate's 
Kest ;' and look, below there, is the small 
pier for the fishermen^s boats, and are they 
not crowding in now? It is beautiful to 
see them landing their fresh, sparkling, 
glittering prey of an afternoon. However, 
I'll let all the beauties of the place down 
on you by degrees, not bewilder you by 
their whole catalogue at once. Jfow, do 
tell me, are you pleased with what you 
have seen ? " 

^^Yes, indeed, dear uncle, I am. It is 
quite as lovely, more so than I expected." 

" And the house ?" 

" Quite as good as we require," returned 
Mary, with a listless look round the room.' 
" Mamma, what do you say ?" 

Mrs. Yilliers had survived the age (if 
ever, indeed, it had existed for her) of 
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rhapsody about anything so commonplace 
as scenery. She had seen a hundred views 
equally beautiful as that on which Mary's 
eyes were resting now, and looked on her 
brother as pretty nearly in his dotage, for 
his disregard of everything on which she 
set the greatest store, and for his enthusiasm 
for those objects she considered common- 
place and uninteresting. 

** Yes, it's all very nice : I dare say we 
shall make out a month here very com- 
fortably. Brother, where is the drawing- 
room ?" 

" Drawing-room ! Why this is it, to be 
sure. Isn't it good enough?" He looked 
round in simple wonder at her inquiry. 

Mrs. Villiers took a survey of the tiny 
apartment, and allowed her eye to dwell but 
for a brief space on the many adornments 
of which Mrs. Smith was so proud. She 
curled her lip half contemptuously, whilst 
she replied to her brother, — 
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"Well, yes. I suppose it Will do^ or 
lather it musi^ Wbat say yon,. Mary ?" 

Mrs. Craven started: she had been leaning 
ont of the window with her eyes abstractedly- 
fixed without Not on her two childten^ 
who were now gon^ with ^ager, delighted 
footsteps down the rocky path to the shore' 
below, but dreamily gazing, at some distant 
object, undefinable to herself even, for 
her thoughts at this moment w^*6 far 
away. 

She roused hersdf, however. " Will it 
do, mamma? Oh, assuredly. Thanks, unde,. 
foi^ all the trouble you have taken* I will 
now go and see the other rooms, and tell 
your maid which one I know you will 
\&ey mamma." And, turning: firom the 
window, she left the room. 

The door was: not closed a minute, before 
Mrs. Villiers b^an*. 

^'80 Captain Manly is coming to your 
house, brother ? " 
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^* Yes ; I expect him to-morrow. I sup- 
pose you know lie asked himself?" 

"Like his impudence," said Mrs. Vil- 
liers, who sometimes forgot her studied 
elegance of expression when her feelings 
were roused. "Like his impudence. And 
I suppose you know what brings him to 
this dull out of the way place, eh ? " 

" Love of the beautiful, I conclude," 
returned the enthusiast, as he waved his 
hand towards the sea. 

" Yes, certainly ! Love of the beautiful 
in one sense: not in the one you mean, 
you poor short-sighted man. He is after 
a wife, and a pretty one, too !" 

" Ah, indeed ! I see now you mean Miss 
Thelwall. Well, small blame to him : she is 
a very nice girl, and I wish him good luck.'' 

Mrs. Villiers for the second time looked 
contemptuously at the brother. 

^^ No, no, not Augusta : what do you 
think of Mary ?" 

TOL. I. 18 
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" Maiy ! But he couldn't think of it I 

« 

You told me she had so little, and I know he 
cannot have much. You're mistaken there, 
depend on it, my dear: he is too wwldly 
wise, so is she — ^widows always are." 

Mrs, Villiers laughed knowingly. 

" Worldly wise or not, that is his game, 
and hers too, mark me ! It is your duty 
as well as mine to prevent it, if possible. 
It is ruination to her, and to her children ; 
and if she is so foolish as to dream of it — 
(as I feel sure she is) — you^ brother, wiU 
not be acting a good and kind part by her 
if you do not help me to frustrate this 
Manly's plans." 

Mr. CUfton in his heart believed that 
his sister was (as she often was) in one 
of her delusions ; so he made no reply, but 
took up his hat, and, with a nod to her, 
joined the children on the beach, where 
they were flying about, eagerly examining 
the fresh wonders spread everywhere around 
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them — ^the water, the rocks, and the pools, 
with tiheir richly-coloured waying weeds* 

He was soon entering into all their 
feelings, satisfying their curiosity, answer- 
ing their quick, somewhat rambling que8«- 
tions, and rejoicing in what was to hini a 
most congenial occupation. 

The next day, Captain Manly actually 
did arriye, and aj^earing first at the '^ Hut'' 
was then introduced by Harry to tiiie 
Lighthouse, where he was welcomed kindly 
by the owner. Harry was charmed to do 
ihe honours of the ^^ funny house," as he 
called it ; for long ere this he had been all^ 
over it, into every nook and cranny, admir- 
ing the famous trophies of his uncle's earlier 
days, and following about Fhillis and teas- 
ing her witix the inquiBitiyeness and inces: 
sant questions of childhood. 

The plot still further thickened, and in 
the course of another week the mill rooms, 
small and indifferent as they were, were 
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tenanted by Sir Oeorge Thelwall and his 
sister. Few doubted his motives in following 
Mrs. Craven to this sequestered spot — not 
his sister, nor Mrs. Craven herself, and cer- 
tainly not Mrs. Villiers, who gnashed her 
teeth sometimes in excess of disgust and 
ill temper, at the wonderful obtuseness of 
her daughter in throwing away such a 
chance of wealth and distinction as was 
opening to her. 

Sir George had only sighed and looked 
at the beautiful widow, and said nothing 
as yet; but it was clear enough he only 

waited a feivourable moment to declare 

« 

himself; and although his avowal of his 
intention to pass a month by the sea-side 
in her neighbourhood called forth but a 
faint encouragement, yet here he was, 
changing with the utmost equanimity and 
resignation the luxuries of his home for 
the narrow rooms and few comforts the 
mill afforded. 
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But then Augusta so soon altered the 
aspect of the place. A few touches here 
and there, a nosegay of the fragrant honey- 
suckle which overhung the porch, and her 
work-basket and books, made the little 
sitting-room cosy and even elegant-looking. 
You had only to step a few yards and you 
were on the cliffs, and nothing, they both 
agreed, could be more delicious than the 
air; and the spotless purity of the white 
furniture, and the fresh smell of the sea, 
made up for a thousand deficiencies. Then 
the deadened sound of the mill wheel was 
dreamy and pleasant : in fact they were 
both determined to be pleased, and found 
no difficulty in being so either ; like people 
who are so accustomed and inured to luxury, 
as it were, that a change was rather agree- 
able than otherwise. The novelty was enter- 
taining and the little difficulties diverting. 

The sun was not very high in the 
heavens, when Augusta set out long before 
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fhe l^'eaklBBtft hour to explore the cliff. She 
paused to look at the beauty of the scene- 
as it o])eiied before her on turning from the 
little wicket leading to the pathway from 
the mill cottage. 

There was a fetint mist over the sea, 

« 

which was like glass, and busily on its brink 
were the fishermen preparing for the day's 
labours. When one craft was ready, the 
sails half hoisted, the baskets and nets 
safely stowed in, three or four sturdy 
fellows put their shoulders to work, and 
with an encouraging cry and a grating of 
the boat's keel on the shingle, they launched 
her into the blue transparent water, sprang 
in themselves, and with busy oars and sails 
set, were soon distancing the shore. 

Early as it was there were some spec- 
tators besides Augusta. The two children 
from the " Hut'' were there, standing de- 
lighted and enjoying everything ; and near 
them a girl whom Augusta had seen the 
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eveniiig before in the mill garden. She 
descended the rocky steps of the cliff, and 
was received with exclamations of joy by 
the children. 

"Come here, Miss Thelwall: did you 
ever see anything so clever as those men 
getting that boat out?— and see how fast 
away now !" began Harry, pointing to the 
little vessel as it became by degrees less 
and less to the' view. 

"Clever? I should think so, Harry. 
Now should you like to go and have a sail ?" 

" Yes, shouldn't I? But uncle is going 
to take me--only me : he says I am rto be 
his cabin-boy, and we don't want any one 
else : and we are to go to that island there 
— do you see it ?" 

" Yes, I see, I think ; but it is very 
misty. What is the name of the place ?" 

" This lady told me it was called — I forget 
now — what was it?'' he added, addressing 
the young stranger without ceremony. 
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She smiled and quietly replied, " Beechy 
Island, I believe.'* 

Miss Thelwall looked at her as she spoke. 
Then she smiled, as her eye rested on the 
young bright face, and its quick, intelli- 
gent expression. 

"Then you are not quite a stranger 
here ?" 

"No, not quite. I have been just a 
fortnight staying in this quiet place, and 
one learns a great deal of a locality like 
this, when there is nothing else to take 
away one's attention. I have spent hours 
and hours on the beach here, with the 
fisherman's children, and heard a great 
deal, of course." 

"But it is not from ill-health you seek 
this spot, I am sure," returned Augusta, 
looking at her bright colour and glisten- 
ing eyes. 

"Oh no! I am very well, and am 
only here for a change from London." 
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"But it is very dull for you, surely?" 

" Dull ! oh no ! you cannot think how 
I enjoy all I see here — ^nearly as much 
as these children, I think. We have 
been out together every day since they 
came, and I am, I am sure, the greater 
child of the three/' 

The two chatted together with the ease 
and absence of ceremony at which two 
natures like theirs, under such circum- 
stances, soon arrive, and as half-an-hour 
wore away, Augusta looked at her watch, 
and, calling to the children who were 
dabbling iuv the pools with feet wet to 
the ankles, told them she was going 
home now. "And tell Mrs. Craven I 
shall come after breakfast and see her," 
she added. 

The girl by her started, and looked 
at the two children, half darted forward 
towards them, but returned, and colouring, 
began to prepare for her ascent of the cliff. 
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Miss Thelwall turned likewise, and be- 
gan ascending the steps, rudely cut out 
as tkey were by l^e fisherttien. 

"You go my way, I know, for I saw 
you in the garden last night at the 
mill" 

"Yes, I and my old nurse are lodging 
there. I beg your pardon; pray forgive 
nae if I take too great a liberty; but 
is the lady — the mother of thdt boy — 
is her nsxike Craven, — Mrs. Craven, of 
Beech HaU?" 

"Certainly," replied Augusta, paudng 
to look at her cotiipanion. "Do you 
know her?" 

"Yes, I do — no, I do not, perhaps 
I ought to say." She hesitated, ^'Jfy 
name is Craven; I am her husband's 

niece," 

Augusta had often heard in the county 
gossip the whole history of William 
Craven's will, and the anger of the 
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brother, and the subsequent estrange- 
ment. She thought the rencontre would be 
sufficiently awkward in this quiet place, 
where frequent meetings would be almost 
unavoidable. She made an ordinary reply, 
and changed the conversation, and they 
soon reached the mill, which was now 
busily at work. At the door they were 
met by Sir Gieorge — who was slightly 
i^Boduoed by his sister to her new ac- 
quaintance — ^and they separated to th^ir 
respective sitting-roomd with a mutual 
pleasant feeling of wishing to meet 
again. 
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CHAPTEE ?:¥• 

Half the world are trying every day 
of their lives to understand the other half 
— thinking at one time they have succeeded 
in the task — at another, finding how com- 
pletely they are still in the dark, 

Mary Craven had been trying if she 
^ could fathom Edgar Manly's most strange 
and unaccountable actions. He was tender 
and thoughtful in his manner to her; but 
yet he did not seek her society in the 
presence of others with that marked de- 
termination which a man seldom hesitates to 
adopt towards a woman he hopes to make 
his wife. On the contrary, he sometimes 
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avoided her in an unmistakeable and un- 
welcome style, not to be overlooked; and 
when in these moods, was to be heard 
chatting gaily to Miss Thelwall, and were 
it not for an occasional look and speech 
to Mary when unobserved, she should long 
ago have given him up, and believed that 
Augusta had become indeed her formidable 
rival. Any way, she was intensely mis- 
erable, and for a month previous to this 
excursion in which they had all thus 
joined, every day had but added to her 
perplexity and distress. 

Edgar was indeed a schemer now; — had 
utterly fallen from the comparative height 
on which he had stood, of honour and 
rectitude, for he had shrunk from some 
steps which were now fast, fast losing their 
horror for him, and was indeed not only 
contemplating their possible accomplish- 
ment, but had determined on their adop- 
tion. 
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What puie feeling he had left in the 
rain of his nature was certainly his love 
for Mary; but, he argued to himself, it 
would never do to let it be seen — it would 
sacrifice his fiiture so completely, and until 
he had redeemed his position somewhat by 
the advantages he could derive firom con- 
trolling her, as sole possessor of the Beech 
Hall estate, he must dissemble, and not 
even allow ^ to see how much he felt. 

But a man, clev^ and &r-sighted as he 
may think himself, fedls &r short of the 
mark, if he thinks he can completely blind 
others; and this, too, when the feelings 
are involved. There are moments when 
they will exhibit themselves, despite all 
efforts; and when such Argus eyes as 
Mrs. Villiers' are ever on the watch, it 
were vain, vain to expect entire concealment. 
Sometimes, she did thii^ that Ci^tain 
Edgar woi making up to Augusta; but 
then some glance, some sudden action, 
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irresistible it seezoed, displayed to her at 
onoe in which direotion his real prrferenee 
lay. 

The days passed away quietly, notwith- 
standing the annoyance and mistrust of 
more than one of the party. The happiest 
of the whole were* the children, old Mr. 
Clifton and Augusta, and they were boating, 
driving, and scrambling about the live- 
long day, generally attended by Captain 
Manly, whilst Sir George strolled prosily 
about with Mrs. Yilliers and her daughter. 

Mrs. Craven had discovered her young 
relative at the mill, and had encouraged 
her acquaintance; but the girl, although 
keeping aloof from her young cousins with 
evid^Eit reluctance, nevertheless altered her 
demeanour and was little or never to be 
seen with them now. ' 

Poor old lonely Mr. Clifton's joy and 
delight in the high-spirited Harry was un- 
mitigated. He thought he discerned in 
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him seeds of great promise: his fearless- 
ness, his open candid looks and ways, • 
and his enthusiastic delight in everything 
which partook of risk and adventure, were 
so many sources of amazement and plea- 
sure to his old uncle. 

"Depend on it, Manly, that boy will 
be a star some day," he observed to the 
guardian, as they watched him, springing 
from rock to rock, hastening to join them 
from the clifis above. 

" He gives his mother plenty of trouble 
at present," replied Manly in a cool tone; 
" it remains to be seen if he will ever be 
anything else than a pest to her." 

Mr. Clifton looked at him indignantly, 
but did not reply, being engaged in 
welcoming the lad after his perilous de- 
scent ; and the pair, entirely satisfied in 
each other's society, went off on one 
of their various excursions in the sailing 
boat. 
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One fine August morning the party 
separated in yarious directions. Mr. 
Clifton and Harry were off to Beechy 
Island; Sir Oeorge Thelwall and Captain 
Manly said they had letters to write; and 
whilst Amy and her grandmamma remained 
at home, Mary and Augusta determined to 
have a good long stroll on the Beach. 

There were a few light summer clouds 
skimming over the heavens, and the sea 
here and there gently rippled at times, 
but subsided in a moment, and was still 
as before. These breezes, as they sprang 
up at intervals, had a slight feeling of 
chillness in them, although the sun was 
very warm, at times overpowering. 

The rocks stretched out far more than 
half a mile, and the tide, when quite 
at its lowest, left them bare and glitter- 
ing in their covering of fresh hanging 
weeds. Patches of sand and shingle, alter- 
nating with pretty deep pools, stretched in 

VOL. I JS 
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all directions, and imbedded here and there 
in the white sands, or under the festoons of 
weeds, were shells of great beauty and some 
rarity, which repaid a toilsome search. 

Somehow, what with chatting, and now 
and then stooping to examine a rocky 
pool, fringed with rich coloured waving 
weeds, or gathering a shell or a rare 
sea plant, Mary and her friend found 
themselves beyond the inner range of 
rocks, which were separated from the/ 
outer by a narrow channel through which 
the tide came in with an impetuous 
sweep, and made many an eddy and 
whirlpool about the chalky stones, carry*- 
ing the long brown weeds, which before 
hung helpless on the sand, round and 
round swiftly. The slight occasional 
breezes had nearly subsided, and it was 
very warm — ^very inviting too — the seat 
on t^e farther rock, round whi<di was just 
flowing the gently returning tide. 
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^^Let U8 sit down here, Miss Thel- 
wall; is it not pleasant? How lovely it 
looks, and all so quiet. Not a boat to 
be seen — not even a fisiiing smadc ! I 
wonder where they are all gone?'' 

Augusta, tired and hot, took off her 
hat, and allowed the air to reach her 
heated forehead. 3he looked at h^ com-* 
panion, who, with her lovely — somewhat 
inexpressive — gaze, had her eyes fixed 
on the distant waters. 

" I think we enjoy ourselves very 
much here, Mrs. Craven; I am so glad 
we came. I think I never saw G^rge 
so happy. I am sure we ought to be 
grateful to you for proposing to us such 
a nice plan as this August sea trip." 

Mrs. Oaven smiled her quiet smile. 
"It would have been very dull without 
you, I can safely say." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Craven, for shame, now I 
I thought you very honest. I know you 
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would haye enjoyed yoiirselves qidte as 
well without us." 

^^'SOj indeed, there you are mistaken. 
Somehow our &mily party do not pull 
well together. Mamma and Uncle Clifton 
do not sympathize, seldom even agree, 
and she finds fiBiult with Harry, and he 
defends him; and then — then — Captain 
Manly is so different to what he used 
to be. Don't you see it ? So really, with- 
out compliment, yours and Sir George's 
society is a great boon to us." 

"What makes Captain Manly so reserved ? 
Is there anything on his mind ? Has he cares 
or anxieties which no one can relieve ? " 

Mary looked suspiciously at Augusta 
Thelwall, but did not reply at once. 

"Everyone has cares and anxieties; he 
is not exempt. It is a misfortune for those 
who are to imdergo them, to have the 
additional burthen of a reserved and im- 
communicative disposition. I don't know 
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what is the matter with him/' she added, 
peevishly, 

^^It seems to me he has so few occupa- 
tions, or rather, he seems to have no 
decided tastes and iaterests. I pity an 
army man without such ; the profession, in 
peaceful times particularly, is not enough to 
be an occupation such as every man must 
need to be happy and contented.'' 

"Well, I don't know. My idea is, to 
be happy is to be at rest, no trouble, 
no anxiety of course, but I mean nothing 
to put one out of one's way." 

Augusta sighed in pity. " I think you 
will find at all times the most active 
people the most happy. There is less 
time for dwelling on the trifles which, 
after all, make so much of our fancied 
sorrows ; besides, of course it is healthier, 
better for the mind to exert its capacities 
and extend its experiences. YoUy now, 
Mrs, Craven, with your estate, your 
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children, your many duties^ have surely the 
means for occupation abundantly at hand." 

^^But then I have no tastes that 
way. I love quiet and monotony, and no 
trouble — to be free from all such. Ah ! 
I see you despise me." 

"No, no! Don^t think so. Indeed, why 
should I despise am/one ? But look now at 
Mr. Seymour : there is energy and life. Do 
hear what Mr. Clifton said before he came here 
— Mr. Seymour, I mean. 'A rude hamlet, no 
church, no school, nothing but barbarity.' " 

"And he expends — or fritters away, 
you may say — all his fine talents, his 
gifts of mind and person, on this out-of- 
the-way place, when any mediocre curate 
would have done as well." 

" Ah ! there, pardon me, I disagree 
with you. No common man could have 
worked the wonders he has done; could 
have rescued from the darkness and misery 
of their ignorance these rude fishermen. 
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Now, to see them at their little church, 
to see their deep attention. How they 

* 

seem to hang on his lips, and how 
eagerly they discuss amongst themselves 
the subject of the discourse as they sit 
about amongst their boats in the after- 
noon ! Now you may be sure there is as 
much discrimination on these matters 
amongst the uneducated as the educated. 
They are touched by energy and intel- 
lectual gifts as much as we are. They 
discern at once the beauty of an idea, and 
are carried away equally by some train of 
holy thought. Great as his talents may be, 
still if his work lies here, he has no more 
than he needs have to carry it out." 

Mary made no reply; very likely her 
thoughts were not following her companion, 
who, after awhile, turned her glance on her, 
and inwardly trusted, beautiful as she was, 
that her brother would, after all, never be 
chosen by her. Great as might be his disap- 
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pointment, better, far better, than that he 
should be wedded to one so indolent^ so selfish. 

They talked on and on — sometimes a 
long silence while they gazed on the sea. 
The breeze was freshening, and the tide 
now advancing rapidly. There was the 
mist, too, gradually coming up, and a 
faint low sound of mingled flow of water 
and rustling breeze. 

Something in the gay dancing forward 
of the white-tipped waves attracted by 
their life and animation the prolonged gaze 
of Mrs. Craven and her friend, and they re- 
mained still seated, until Augusta fancied 
she heard the water behind them. She rose 
from her seat and turned towards the shore. 

There, to her horror, she beheld the 
sea rushing impetuously round the channel 
described before, and some of the smaller 
rocks entirely hidden, whilst those more 
immediately by them were becoming less 
and less each moment. She turned pale , 
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and cold. She remembered full well that 
at high tide there was not a rock to 
be seen — ^that on which they now stood 
would be submerged some feet beneath 
the sur&ce, and the breeze was rising fast 
and the water sweeping in fast — faster ! 
No moment was to be lost. Augusta tried 
to steady her voice. 

" Mrs. Craven, I am afraid we shall be 
caught by the tide; pray make haste, let 
us go.'' 

Mary rose from her seat slowly, but 
as she turned and beheld the surging, 
fast-sweeping waters which divided her 
from the shore, she gave a faint scream. 

"Good heavens! Augusta, what is to 
become of us? — what shall we do? — we 
can never battle with that current." 

" We must try. Come ! take my hand, it 
is our only chance — here take a fast hold — 
now I will go first, you keep tight hold. 
Gracious heavens ! how swift the tide is." 
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Hand-in-hand they had slid from the 
rook, and entered some few feet into the 
channel. The soand of the rushing waters 
— the sight of the foam as it swept past — 
dazzled and bewildered them. They had 
gone but a very short distance, when 
Mary, with another shriek, sank down; 
Augusta in vain attempted to arouse her. 
There was nothing left for it but to drag 
her, as well as she could, back to the rock 
again : this she did with difficulty, and 
then she sprang to the very summit and 
with eager look scanned the horizon and 
the shore, to see if help could be got; 
but no,"*— not a human being, not a boat, 
was in sight. She turned to look again at 
the channel ; it was now &r more formidable; 
it had increased in depth, and was boiling 
oyer the rocks, round the bases of which it 
had only careered five minutes before. She 
thought she could have stemmed it herself; 
but then, how leave her helpless companion ? 
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She tied her scarf to her parasol, and 
waved it eagerly again and again; but 
no answering signal : she returned to her 
friend in despair. 

"Mary, try again — once again; it is 
our only chance. See, once get to that 
belt of rock, and it will be easy. Do, do 
try, — think of your children — ^your mother : 
I canH go without you, and think of dear 
George ; what it will be if he loses me, his 
only sister : will you try once more ? '' 

Mary rose mechanically. Again she 
grasped the firm, unflinching form of her 
friend; again they entered the deepened 
channel ; and alas I again the same result. 

"It is useless indeed,'' said Augusta, 
in a hollow, despairing voice, as she 
dragged her companion once more into 
a place of temporary safety — "God's will 
be done I we can do nothing." 

Mary sank more than half insensible 
on the rock ; her pale face and long, 
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moistened hair lay forlorn and helpless 
back. Augusta took a seat by her, and 
with a patient calm look, watched the 
waves, one after the other coming on and 
on, bringing certain death. 

It was so strange sitting there in the 
full tide of health, and youth, and power, 
with no hurry, or excitement, or phrenzy 
of impending destruction, but with the 
calm, cold water advancing with subtle, 
stealthy steps, creeping nearer and nearer, 
wearing a smiling, lovely aspect, but with 
death — dreadful death— -beneath its bosom ! 

A few passing thoughts, a few regrets 
for life, and for her brother^ and Augusta 
brought her mind to dwell on that which 
was to come to her, when the waves had 
done their work. A moment she turned 
to her companion. She looked as if her 
fate had been anticipated, and when the 
water reached her, it would only wash 
away a lifeless corpse. She tried to speak 
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to her, but it seemed impossible to rouse 
her ! — better it should be so, perhaps. 
God may have so mercifully willed it, 
in pity for her helpless, timid nature ! 

At one time Augusta thought she might 
have waded to the shore and sent assist- 
ance ; but it was too late now, — and there 
she sat, with pale, fixed features and 
distended eyes, and there by her side 
lay the insensible form of Mary. 

A moment passed away. The water was 
now washing her feet. She stooped to rescue 
for a few short minutes the life of Mary from 
the advancing foe. She lifted her as well as 
she was able, and placed her as high as she 
could on the rock. As she rose to do this, 
she glanced towards the shore. To her joy 
she beheld a small speck of a boat with a 
single rower advancing rapidly ! 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary ! — rouse yourself ; 
there is help at hand ! — a boat is coming ! 
Oh, thank God !— thank God ! " 
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She fell on her knees. * She eagerly poured 
forth words of hope and encouragement to 
the reviving Mary. The boat came nearer 
and nearer, and as Mrs. Craven partially rose, 
the rower could discern her and her intrepid 
Mend, who was now on her feet, waving her 
scarf again and again I 

It was Edgar Manly in the tiny boat 
used by the fishermen to reach their largw 
vessels. They never went in it more than 
tmey or at most a man and a boy. 

It came nearer and nearer, and at last 
was rocking up and down, beneath where 
Augusta and Mrs. Craven were. 

^^ Hasten, Miss Thelwall I there is no time 
to be lost ! Here, you get into the boat I I 
will lift Mrs. Craven in. Good heavens, 
Mary ! how pale and insensible she is ! " 

"But ffoUj Captain Manly, what will 
you do?'^ 

"I? Oh, I can swim, I dare say. You 
can row the boat, can you not?'' 
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^^ That small boat ! with this helpless 
poor soul? No, impossible; you take her. 
Quick I Do not lose time ; if you hasten, you 
can yet send for me, and I shall be saved ; 
here take her thus, I will help you." 

The brave girl raised Mary; Edgar's 
eyes were fixed on her pde, insensible 
face, with an expression of the deepest 
tenderness. If ever Augusta had been 
blinded by his attentions, she would have 
had ample evidence now of his hypocrisy. 
He made few attempts to gainsay her: 
indeed, there seemed little leisure for it, 
and he thought there would be still time to 
rescue Augusta after he had placed Mary 
in safety. 

They lifted her then into the frail tiny 
boat, and laid her as gently as possible at 
the bottom. Edgar then stepped carefully 
in, and took out the oars. He turned to look 
at Augusta, as pale and calm she stood there 
with the water dashing over her feet. 
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^^ I shall be in time ; take oourage, I 
will be back for you in a yeiy brief 
space. Stand on the highest point there, 
and wave the signal ; somebody may be 
passing." 

"And, Captain Manly — and — ^my love to 
George, if I do not see him — see him again." 

The half-sobbing, despairing cry seemed 
to strike Edgar. He had only seen her 
calm and composed, but she now motioned 
him forward eagerly. He pushed off; and 
she was left now, indeed, alone, on the 
fast disappearing rock, and amidst the 
dashing waves! 
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